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Why do these great artists all 
make records only for the Victor? 


Because they realize that the Victor is the only instrument that 
does full justice to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to be as sweet and 
natural when they sing in your home as when they sing on the grand. 
opera stage—and this can be accomplished only on the Victor. 

And you can depend upon it, the instrument that perfectly 

“-rs the highest achievement of a Caruso or a Melba does equally 
‘th the lighter forms of music. 

; only a matter of the choice of records, and in looking through 

the cau f Victor Records you will find there is a variety of 
entertainn... 0 satisfy every taste. 





Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 














And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola = 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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TIFFANY & (0. 


DIAMOND, PRECIOUS-STONE,AND GOLD JEWELRY 
PEARLS, PEARL NECKLACES AND COLLARS, CHAINS 
HAIR ORNAMENTS AND PINS; PLAIN AND JEWELED 
WATCHES FOR WOMEN, EXTRA-FLAT GOLD WATCHES 
FOR MEN, SILVER AND GOLD TABLEWARE, OPERA 
FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES; STATIONERY, LIBRARY 
AND SMOKERS ARTICLES, TRAVELING AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, TOILET ARTICLES IN SILVER, GOLD, AND IVORY 
HALL, MANTEL,AND TRAVELING CLOCKS; MANTEL 
SETS IN PERIOD DESIGNS, BRONZE AND MARBLE 
STATUETTES AND GROUPS BY NOTED SCULPTORS 
TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND HANGING SHADES 
OPEN-STOCK DINNER SETS IN MINTON, LENOX 
ROYAL DOULTON, COPENHAGEN, AND WORCESTER 
CHINA; CUT GLASS BOWLS, ICE CREAM SETS, ETC. 
PURCHASES CAN BE MADE EITHER IN PERSON OR 
BY MAIL. THEIR BLUE BOOK GIVES PARTICULARS 
OF THE STOCK. TIFFANY & COS MODERATE PRICES 
ARE A NOTED FEATURE OF THEIR BUSINESS 


FirrH AvENUE &3/! Street 
New York 
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This monogram on the 
radiator stands for all 
you can ask in @ motor car 


Chalmers Motor Cars for 1912 


“30” Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1500—Including magneto, gas lamps and oil lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, ventilated fore-doors, horn, full set of tools. 


“30” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1500—Equipment same as “30” Touring Car. 


“30” Torpedo Runabout, 2-passenger, $1500—Including magneto, gas lamps, oil lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, tire irons, horn, tools. 


“Thirty-six”’ Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1800—Including Chalmers self-starter, Continental 
demountable rims, Bosch dual ignition system, black enameled Solar gas lamps and 
oil lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, 36x4-inch tires, four forward speed transmission, long 
stroke motor—44"x5%", ventilated fore-doors, tire irons. 


“Thirty-six” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1800—Equipment same as “Thirty-six” Touring Car. 
“Thirty-six” Berline Limousine, $3250—Including full equipment. 
“Thirty-six” Cab Side Limousine, $3000—Including full equipment. 


“Forty” Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2750—Including Bosch dual ignition system, black 
enameled Solar gas lamps and oil lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, auxiliary seats, ventilated 
fore-doors, top, windshield, 36 x 4-inch tires, tire irons, tools, horn. 


“Forty” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $2750—Equipment same as “Forty” Touring Car. 
“Forty” Detachable Pony Tonneau, $2750—Equipment same as “Forty” Touring Car. 
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The four forward speed transmission— 
until now found only on the highest pricea 
makes—gives a flexibility of control hith- 
erto unknown on medium-priced cars. 


The new Chalmers compressed air self- 


ERE are the motor car pace 
makers for 1912. The Chal- 
mers ‘‘30,’’ $1500—the new 

** Thirty-six,” $1800—the reliable, 


typi: 


standardized ‘‘Forty,’’ $2750. 


When the Chalmers ‘‘30’”’ was announc- 
ed four years ago, the words “‘astounding 
value’”’ were used to describe it. 

Each season since, we have greatly in- 
creased the value of our cars without in- 
creasing the prices. And now for 1912 we 
say to the motor buying public, that this 
year more than ever before we offer you 
“astounding values’”’ in Chalmers cars. 


starter and the Continental demountable 
rims do away with the last of the original 
inconveniences of automobiling. The body 
is big and beautiful. 


In our plan of business, your interests 
and ours are mutual. We have been unable 
to find any brand of salesmanship equal to 
quality in the goods; or any sort of adver- 
tising one-half so effective as good words 


spoken by those who know the merit of 
Chalmers cars. 


We guarantee Chalmers cars. For one 
year we will replace free any defective parts 
if returned to us for inspection. 


It is impossible, for lack of space, to 
show pictures and give detailed descrip- 
tions, but we shall be glad, on request, to 
send our complete new catalog. 


You can see the new cars at our dealers’ 
now. Early deliveries are assured. 


The “30” last year sold for $1750, fully 
equipped. Think of it this year—refined 
and improved in every possible way, with 
ventilated fore-door bodies, inside control, 
magneto, gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
top and windshield—for $1500! 

The Chalmers ‘‘Thirty-Six”—a car of 
greater size and increased power—leaves 
nothing to be desired. Its long stroke mo- 
toris a great puller; a wonderful hill-climb- 
er and gives you all the speed you want. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. y 
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The Readers’ Service wil give information about the latest automobile accessories 
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SENATOR SHELBY M. CULLOM 


WHO HAS WRITTEN HIS REMINISCENCES, THAT COVER ONE OF THE LONGEST CAREERS 
IN OUR PUBLIC LIFE. HE HAS BEEN UNITED STATES SENATOR FOR 28 YEARS 
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Che March of Events 


HE Cunningham land claims in 
Alaska have been declared frau- 
dulent by Mr. Fisher, Secretary 
of the Interior. This is the climax of a 
long story, which might be entitled ‘‘The 
Difficult Art of Instructing a President.” 
The Bering River and Matanuska coal 
fields in Alaska are estimated to contain six 
billion tons —— more than one and a half 
times the whole quantity that has thus far 
beenminedin Pennsylvania. The Cunning- 
ham claims, important in themselves, 
‘were more important as a test case, 
whether this vast treasure should be 
monopolized or so developed as to be of the 
greatest use to the people. Nothing is 
more certain than that, if Mr. Ballinger 
had had his way, these claims, which were 
“clear-listed”” under his administration, 
would have been validated. Mr. Ballinger 
had the complete confidence of the 
President. Mr. Glavis’s report that 
the claims were fraudulent 
Pinchot’s efforts to make S 
proofs effective — these were then of no 
avail. They were dismissed. - 
Mr. Pinchot had but one weapon —- 
publicity. He used that by speech and 
pen. The President still kept his Secre- 
tary. Mr. Pinchot kept active. The 
public became pretty clearly convinced 
g that there was something wrong in Alaska 
' and something very unfortunate in the 
» Department of the Interior. But the 
| President still kept his Secretary—till Mr. 


Copyright, 1911, by Doubleday, 


and Mr 
Glavis’s 
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Pinchot’s instruction was administered at 
the polls. This seems a costly and round- 
about way to instruct a President. But 
Mr. Ballinger is gone; most of the policies 
and plans that he opposed and obstructed 
are now carried out; his successor is a 
Progressive Republican committed to the 
conservation policy of the Roosevelt- 
Pinchot régime; and the test-case of the 
Cunningham claims is decided as Mr. 
Glavis showed it must be decided, if an 
honest and open policy is to prevail. 

Mr. Pinchot’s victory is none the less 
real because it has come too late to be 
spectacular, and none the less real because, 
coming at a time when the public mind 
is filled with other subjects, the Adminis- 
tration can accept the complete reversal 
of the Ballinger policy as a matter of course 
— get the credit, in a measure, for what 
it was clubbed into doing. 

The moral of this story is two-fold. 
It shows the difficulty of the task of ‘in- 
structing a President, and the possibility 
at any time of instructing the people if 
a man be resolute and fearless and right. 

But the coal in Alaska _ cannot 
yet be utilized. A law is needed quickly 
and badly to permit coal-mining under a 
leasing system — a plan that the exploiters 
have managed so far to defeat. And a rail- 
road (regulated to prevent a monopoly) 
must be built to Katalla harbor. The 
subject now knocks and knocks very loudly 
at the door of Congress. 


All rights reserved. 
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LIANG TUN-YEN 


A YALE GRADUATE, ON WHOM HIS ALMA MATER CONFERRED THE DEGREE OF LL.D., NOW 
RECALLED FROM ILE IN THE UNIT STATES, TO BECOME THE MOST POWERFUL 


MEMBER OF CHINAS FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL MINISTRY—MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
[See “The March of Events’) 





FORMER CHIEF EDWARD F. CROKER ! 


FOR TWELVE YEARS HEAD OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK CITY, WHO RECENTLY RESIGNED TO HELP 
IN A CAMPAIGN TO PREVENT INSTEAD OF TO FIGHT THE FIRES THAT COST THIS COUNTRY $250,000,000 A YEAR 


[See page 14688) 
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MR. BRADFORD KNAPP 
OF AGRICULTURE WHICH 


THE NEW HEAD OF THE FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 
SHOWS THE MAN ON THE LAND HOW TO DO HIS JOB BETTER. THERE ARE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
COOPERATORS, AND 51,168 MEMBERS OF THE BOYS’ CLUBS 


FARM DEMONSTRATORS, 57,497 


24,953 





MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


THE NEW CONSULTING ARCHI T OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 
NEW YORK CITY, WHICH WAS PLA ED TWENTY YEARS AGO BY MESSRS. HEINS 
AND LA FARGE AND WHICH WILL PROBABLY TAKE FIFTY YEARS MORE TO COMPLETE 





MR. RALPH LANE (NORMAN ANGELL) 


THE MANAGER OF THE PARIS EDITION OF THE “LONDON DAILY MAIL,’’ WHOSE BOOK AGAINST 
WAR, “©THE GREAT ILLUSION ” HAS PROVED ITSELF A POWERFUL DOCUMENT FOR PEACE 
AND INSPIRED A LONDON PHILANTHROPIST TO GIVE $100,000 TO FURTHER ITS DISTRIBUT 











MR. JO DAVIDSON, SCULPTOR 
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MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ING AT STOCKHOLM, SWE » AND WHO IS NOW MAKING 
WORLD IN FURTHERANCE OF THE BALLOT FOR WOMEN 
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MISS ELLEN FITZ PENDLETON 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. A GRADUATE, A TEACHER, AND, FOR A LONG PERIOD, DEAN 














IN THE PRACTICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL AT ALBANY 


WHICH SUCCE ULLY KEEPS BOYS AND GIRLS AFTER THE LEGAL AGE OF 14, AND TURNS 
THEM OUT SO THAT, IN THE WORDS OF EMPLOYERS, “‘THEY MAKE GOOD AT THE START” 
See page 14721) 














MR. ARTHUR D. DEAN 


CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF TRADE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE, WHO IS 
CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRACTICAL PUBLIC 


SCHOOL AT ALBANY, WHICH SETS UP A NEW METHOD IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
[See page 147at} 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN OF NEW YORK IN CENTRAL PARK 





ne s : ren pe eg ee Photograph by Brown Bros 
THE GARDENS OF THE CITY CHILDREN 

ONE OF MRS. HENRY PARSONS’ F SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE PARK DEP/ 

MENT OF NEW YORK. THE LARGER OF THE TWO FARMS” HAS PLOTS FOR 1008 CHILDREN 














MR. LAFAYETTE YOUNG, JR. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE GREATER DES MOINES COMMITTEE. HE IS THE NEW TYPE OF CIVIC LEADER THAT 
‘ 


IS BRINGING ABOUT THE “ AWAKENING OF THE CITIES.” HE HAS BEEN ESPECIALLY ACTIVE IN PRO- 
MOTING THE ADOPTION OF THE DES MOINES PLAN OF COMMISSION GOVERNMENT BY OTHER CITIES 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF GOVERNMENT 


THE EMANCIPATION OF GOVERNMENT 


INCE the Supreme Court ordered 
the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Company and of the American To- 
bacco Company, and a lower court of 
the Du Pont Powder Company, and since 
committees of the House of Representatives 
are investigating other great combinations 
of capital — where do the trusts find them- 
selves? And what is the outlook, so far 
as one may reasonably guess, for the 
profitable conduct of large enterprises? 

These events undoubtedly have some 
present hindering effect on briskness in 
the large business world. There are big 
enterprises, legitimate and _ illegitimate 
alike, that are checked in execution or 
development; and many large concerns 
have abandoned, or at least postponed, 
plans for enlargement. 

This state of feeling in “‘big business” 
circles has some slackening influence on 
the tone of business in general. Although 
much of such discouragement is arti- 
ficially brought about, it nevertheless has 
its effect. 

On the other hand the commercial 
conscience of the whole people approves 
the principle laid down by these decisions; 
and they have had a tonic effect on the 
morals of our whole commercial world. 
Whatever the immediate results may be, 
the people interpret these decisions to 
mean that the Government has definitely 
and finally shown that the law is stronger 
than any financial or commercial com- 
bination. There had long been a feeling 
that the law was not the stronger, that 
somehow or other the great trusts would 
manage to evade or to defy the law. Now, 
since the test came and the Government 
won, the people have a feeling of relief: 
there is no doubt about that. The main 
matter is this renewed confidence in the 
power of the Government. 

If business activity has been somewhat 
discouraged for the moment — or if these 
decisions have been made an excuse for 
such discouragement — this will be only 
atemporary result. The general activities 
of the people and the productive activities 
of the trusts themselves are going on as 
before, and they will continue to go on. 
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II 

For what may be called the political * 
effects of all these events (in the broadest 
meaning of the word ‘‘political”) are 
very much greater than the commercial 
or financial effects. Commerce, industry, 
finance are going on in their legitimate 
tasks as they have always gone on. We 
shall continue tohave great trusts. Neither 
the Standard Oil Company nor the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company nor the Du Pont 
Powder Company will cease their pro- 
ductive activities. But Big Business of all 
sorts is already taking the law and the 
Government very much more seriously 
than it formerly regarded them; and it 
is not going to look in the future as it 
often looked in the past to the Govern- 
ment for special privileges, for help or 
for immunity when it sins. That is the 
difference; and it isa very great difference. 

A long step, therefore, has been taken 
in emancipating the Government from the 
influence of Big Business. This feeling 
of emancipation has had much to do in 
making reciprocity with Canada possible, 
much to do with the progress of the bill 
to reduce the duties on wool, much to do 
with the whole movement for a more 
equitable tariff — to be made more equi- 
table by loosing the hold of favored groups 
on Governmental influence; it is having 
an encouraging effect on all such bodies 
as public service commissions; it is giving 
new vigor to state governments in regulat- 
ing large corporations; it has had much 
to do with the general revival of confi- 
dence in the justice and in the strength of 
popular government and in the very gen- 
eral awakening of the people to a more 
active interest in public affairs. 

The moral effect of these decisions far 
outruns their commercial or financial 
effect. The mass of people and the most 
serious students of government alike, 
who have no grudge against these great 
corporations or any others and whose 
personal fortunes or happiness are in no 
way involved, have been saying to them- 
selves: ‘‘The Government is stronger than 
men or combinations of men, than money 
or aggregations of money; and the law is 
no respecter of persons.” 
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A WORD ABOUT “REVOLUTIONS” 


/ HE stupid learning and solemn elo- 

quence that in the name of the 
constitution and of the fathers, are now 
and then launched against the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall are enough 
to make the gods laugh —and pity us. 
To believe that these little pieces of 
electoral machinery are a great bugaboo 
is as silly as it is to imagine that they will 
bring a political millennium. 

This is what they mean and all that 
they mean: Bosses, rings, cliques, cor- 
porations, the beneficiaries of special legis- 
lation — sometimes one of these and some- 
times another — get control of city 
councils, of legislatures, of nominating 
conventions, of state governments, and 
even of majorities in Congress. This 
surely is a well-known fact. Now so 
long as these special classes — generally 
but not always of self-seeking scoundrels 
— perpetuate their hold on the machinery 
of parties and of government, the people are 
helpless. For a while they give way to their 
indignation. But, after a while, they 
become accustomed to the situation and 
lose interest in public affairs because they 
have lost power; and, so long as the little 
class that rules ‘“‘panders somewhat to 
the respectable element’ — that is, re- 
frains from such bold crimes as might 
arouse the people — the people go about 
their private business and tolerate them. 
That means the decay of public spirit. 

Now, if a way be provided whereby 
the people may get at these little masters 
who through the people’s hopelessness 
keep control of the nominating machinery, 
then they may be kicked out of power. 
That’s all that the initiative and the 
referendum and the recall can do. 

And, if when the people kick a bunch 
of bosses out, they themselves for a time 
make a mess of legislation — what of it? 
That is better than the continuance of 
public indifference to the public business 
and better far than legislative crimes. 


II 


But it is a “revolution”! Praise God, 
Why be frightened at a ‘‘revolu- 


yes. 
tion?” Is the method of conducting 
conventions and elections so sacred a 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


thing as to be exempt from change? 
Revolutions? We need several. And to 
shrink from change is merely to remain 
content with a bad condition. 

Politics and government, like the rest 
of life, are in a continual flux. Else they 
are dead. All human activities, all human 
machinery, all human institutions are 
constantly changing, if they are of any 
value. We are engaged in “revolutions” 
as long as we are alive; and when we cease 
to revolve we cease to act, and our little 
game is played, our day is ended and our 
chance gone. 

In almost all other departments of 
activity we are constantly making revo- 
lutions and we boast of them. We have 
seen revolutions in business methods, 
revolutions in transportation, revolutions 
in education, revolutions in religious creeds, 
revolutions in science; and we measure 
our progress by them. But a “revolu- 
tion” in political method — Heaven save 
us! —as soon as we try that, we shall 
surely be lost! Our fathers’ ways in 
business, in worship, in living, in working: 
they are out-of-date; but our grand- 
fathers’ way of nominating candidates 
for city councils and legislatures — that 
is sacred. If we touch that, we are 
ingrates and destroyers of liberty! 

It’s a silly effort, then, and stupid to 
try to scare the American people by 
crying “revolution.” We like revolutions, 
and have always liked them, and they are 
what a democracy lives by. 


III 


Nor can the people be frightened by any 
change which puts more trust in the 
judgment of the masses or more power 
in their hands. A New York newspaper 
the other day made as bad an error as 
could well be made at this time of day 
by having the ghost of Stephen A. Douglas 
thus admonish a prominent Democrat 
of our time: 

“Of all the thoughts that pursue and torment me 
in the House of Hades none is so hateful and pitiless as 


that of the Multitude, which I trusted, courted, served, 
and which failed me.” 


Well, whom should a public man serve, 
if not the Multitude? A clique? a selected 
group of wise men? persons who make 
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UNRESTRAINED TRADE—AND LAUGHTER 


politics a trade? or persons who profit 
by it? whom, if not the Multitude? 

Trust the Multitude? Yes. True, the 
Multitude has a genius for errors. It 
will make mistakes in season and out of 
season. But it will not do the public 
business behind closed doors. It will not 
conduct it for the benefit of a few. It 
will not turn government into an agency 
for anybody’s enrichment. It will not 
steal. It will not lie. It will not hide. 
Experience has proved, if it has proved 
anything, that small groups of men do 
some of these things or all after they have 
had power for a little while. 

And the people pass the final judgment 
at last, do what we will. The trusts 
that are now under punishment, the 
senator whose seat is too warm for com- 
fort or security, the false claimants of 
Alaskan coal-fields, the joker-workers of 
the woolen schedule of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff — all these and all such would have 
saved trouble if they had taken the 
public into their confidence at first. For 
they are obliged at last to bare their 
secrets. Whether or not we trust the 
public in the first place, we have to sub- 
mit to its judgment at last—a hard 
lesson for some minds to learn, but surely 
an obvious one. 


WHAT THE “WOMAN MOVEMENT” IS 


HE movement for change in the 
status of women in modern life 
is world-wide, and the political part of 
it is hardly more than a convenient side- 
issue. Whether women shall be admitted 
to the suffrage is not the core of the matter, 
but rather a section of it, and an indica- 
tion of the social and economic restlessness 
that pushes for change. 

The deeper meaning of this universal 
unrest is set forth with much eloquence 
and passionate pleading in Olive Schreiner’s 
new book called “‘ Woman and Labor.” 


We have called the woman’s movement of our age 
an endeavor on the part of women among modern 
civilized races to find new fields of labor as the old 
slip from them, as an attempt to escape from par- 
asitism and-an inactive dependence upon sex function 


alone; but, viewed from another side, the woman’s 
movement might not less justly be called a part of a 
great movement of the sexes toward each other, a 
movement toward common occupations, common 
interests, common ideals, and an emotional tenderness 
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and sympathy between the sexes more deeply founded 
and more indestructible than any the world has yet seen. 

The demand of healthful modern life 
is that woman shall at one end of the 
working scale not become a victim of 
society and at the other end shall not 
become a parasite. That is the philosophy 
of what may be called the ‘woman 
movement.” 

For, at the bottom, the woman is the 
victim of the ‘“subnormal”’ industrial 
activities, forced to work for a wage 
that leads to a subnormal scale of living. 
On the higher levels of social life, society 
permits the purely parasitical woman. 
Wholesome activity is the law of life; 
and any infringement of that law at any 
level brings heavy penalties. And it 
would be hard to find heavier penalties 
than those that the woman at the bottom 
pays for social maladjustment or heavier 
(so far as the general health of society is 
concerned) than the parasitical woman 
on higher levels inflicts on modern life. 

The often unlovely campaign for the 
privilege of the ballot seems likely to be 
won by slow degrees in one country after 
another; and, in our own country, in 
one state after another — not because of 
its direct effect on political life, either good 
or bad, but because every such political 
victory is a spectacular indication of the 
need of a wide social readjustment in 
modern life. And the readjustment, thus 
somewhat blindly striven for, is making 
toward a healthier condition both at the 
bottom and at the top. The woman who 
lives in idleness merely because she is a 
woman and the woman who toils unhealth- 
fully also because she is a woman — both 
these are pitiful victims of our civilization; 
and both these weaken the whole structure 
because they weaken the fibre of the race. 


UNRESTRAINED TRADE— AND LAUGHTER 
O YOU ever find life dull? Consider 


then the extraordinary ways of 
governments and of newspapers and you 
will find matter for much merriment. 

For instance — 

Persons who solicit subscriptions to 
magazines are known in the publishing 
world as subscription agents. In the 
summer many of them come to New York 
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to confer with the publishers about their 
next winter’s work. They seek advertise- 
ments for their catalogues, and they seek, 
of course, as cheap rates as they can get. 

A number of publishers of popular maga- 
zines have for years given these agents 
“club rates’»— to help the agents and 
to help the business. When subscriptions 
under these rates are received by the 
publishers of one magazine a clerk must 
divide the money and send an order 
to the publishers of the other magazine 
or magazines in the club. This clerical 
labor was done one year in one office, 
another year in another office, and so on. 
At last to divide this labor equitably 
an office was rented and the clerical 
work of distributing club-subscriptions was 
done there — at the joint expense of the 
publishers concerned. This was _ the 
beginning of the ‘Clearing House,” which 
lately became famous as “the magazine 
trust.” , 

The next step was the making of con- 
tracts with subscription agents. It was 
simpler for the “‘Clearing House” to make 
these contracts than for each publisher 
separately to make them. This method 
saved time and reduced the business to 
a system. But the so-called ‘Clearing 
House” had no legal existence, and in 
order to enable it to make valid contracts 
it was incorporated — as innocent a suck- 
ling of a corporation as was ever born, 
with a total authorized capital of $2,000 
most of which was never needed and was 
never subscribed for. It was an organiza- 
tion to do a kind of clerical work econom- 
ically and to reduce the subscription 
business to a more systematic basis. That 
was all. 

But it occurred to somebody (first as a 
joke) that it might be regarded technically 
as a ‘“‘combination,” although it could 
not possibly be in restraint of trade. A 
full explanation, therefore, was made of 
the nature of the little corporation and 
of its business and purpose, to the office 
of the Attorney-General of the United 
States. The Department of Justice in- 
formed the attorney of the publishers that 
the corporation was lawful and proper. 

With this precaution, the Clearing House 
went on, but not very well; for it is not a 
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very important business that it did. But, 
so far as it had any effect at all, its effect 
was to systematize the business and to 
“‘give a square deal’ to every reputable 
agent — and to help them in their work. 

Its value became less year after year; 
and several months ago the board of 
directors adopted a resolution to dissolve 
the corporation as soon as its present con- 
tracts expired and the formalities of legal 
burial could be gone through. The harmless 
little corporation was, therefore, on its 
way to dissolution because it seemed to 
serve no further use in the world, or not 
enough use to pay for the trouble of carry- 
ing it on. 

For in the multitudinous activities of 
men it had not made itself felt and alas! 
it was doomed to die. Its death warrant 
had already been signed by a formal res- 
olution of its board of directors. But 
it yet existed in law and in form and 
maintained its office to close up its dwind- 
ling unfinished business. Such was the 
innocuous and even pathetic condition of 
the Magazine Clearing House on June 26. 


II 


Then suddenly the thunders of justice 
rolled and reverberated throughout the 
land. The Attorney-General of the 
United States, an Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, the United 
States District-Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York and an Assistant 
United States District-Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York started a 
suit to restrain it from something or other, 
and gave to the press a long bill of com- 
plaint against this malign and dangerous 
combination in restraint of the foreign and 
interstate commerce of the United States. 

The main difficulty that the directors 
of this ‘“‘magazine trust” had, was to 
find a way to keep the corporation alive 
till the trial can be reached; and they 
rescinded their resolution to dissolve it. 

When this paragraph was written the little 
corporation was still alive — snatched from 
death just in time, so that the Attorney- 
General of the United States, an Assistant- 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
the United States District Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York and 















































































THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTIONISTS 


an Assistant United States District At- 
torney of the Southern District of New 
York, as aforesaid, may grapple with it 
before it dies. 

Yet —and here’s another chapter 
this valorous battle against restraint 
the foreign and interstate commerce 
the United States— the newspapers 
the country — many of them at least — 
published columns and columns about 
this trust, even published the long tech- 
nical legal paper drawn to extinguish 
it. Yet on any day for months before 
this deadly assault on a dying innocent, 
an inquiry made by the Attorney-General 
or by any of his assistants, or by the district 
attorney or any of his assistants as afore- 
said, or by any intelligent newspaper 
reporter would have brought forth the 
information that the directors of the 
. “Clearing House” had adopted a resolution 
to dissolve it because it had served its 
purpose and was no longer needed. 

Therefore it is with good reason that the 
question is repeated: Do you ever become 
weary of the world? Cheer up and watch 
for a little while the extraordinary con- 
duct of governments and of newspapers, 
and you will find matter for much merriment. 

For both quickly and easily — very 
easily — without a resounding trial and 
without a learned and ponderous court 
decision, without a struggle and without 
a tear — the little corporation, which the 
Department of Justice declared in the 
first place was innocent and lawful and 
which has no reason longer to exist, could 
have been dissolved. Then the restrained 
foreign and interstate commerce of our 
country could have been unfettered peace- 
fully, if the Government had so wished it, 
or had even asked it. Why did it not? 
Does it love to have its valorous deeds so 
loudly made known ? 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTIONISTS 


HE “new” education, as admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Glynn’s article 
on the practical public school at Albany, 
N. Y., has two dominant suggestions to 
the layman. 
(1) that it makes school life much 
more interesting and therefore more fruit- 
ful both to teachers and to pupils; and 
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(2) that it keeps both teachers and 
pupils to the main matter in hand. The 
school is not an incident or a dull necessity 
in the lives of either, but their primary 
business. 

The turning of school-life in the direction 
of the work that awaits the pupil in after- 
school years; the training of the mind 
to logical processes and to swift action 
by exercise in ‘‘ practical” things; awaken- 
ing the pupil’s interest by giving him tasks 
whereby he may achieve visible results 
— these are the main items in the new 
educational creed; and it is a sound creed 
as well as useful and interesting and prac- 
tical. But it is not a complete educational 
creed. 

To complete it there must be added the 
furnishing of the mind; for an empty mind, 
even though it be strong, is no better for the 
higher uses of life than a strong and empty 
house for comfortable living. An idea of 
the proper correlation of the great depart- 
ments of human achievement and of human 
experience and of human knowledge, a 
right value of the gifts of the past to the 
present, some glimpse, in proper perspec- 
tive, of the marching armies of thought 
and action and of their purposes and 
problems —-these are necessary to give 
an horizon to life and a sky-line to the 
world. Else your ‘‘new”’ pupil, however 
well he may succeed by his efficiency, 
will nevertheless make a barren and dull 
business of living. 

But the furnishing of the mind is not to be 
forgotten in the new order of training; and, 
with this, the educational revolutionists 
have a right to their high hopes of to- 
morrow. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


VERY such event as the crowning 

of King George V. raises an in- 

teresting question in American minds — 

how modern Englishmen can hold the 

attitude that most modern Englishmen 
do hold toward royalty. 

The retention of a constitutional mon- 
archy with all its medieval ceremonies 
and social trappings — that is compre- 
hensible from this side of the Atlantic, 
because the monarchy is a visible token of 
government at home and of authority 
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throughout the empire. An American 
can understand, too, the love of ceremony 
and pageant — as a show; fora coronation, 
for instance, sets forth to the eye a vivid 
reminder of the history of the English 
people, of the extent of the empire, and of 
the ancient origin of British institutions. 
On the purely practical side, too, such a 
spectacle is popular because it brings a 
great crowd to the capital, and sets much 
money going to inn-keepers and to trades- 
people. A popular spectacle is easily 
intelligible. 

But this is not the main reason why 
the English like a coronation and other 
such royal functions, nor why they like 
royalty itself for its own sake. There 
still lives in the English mind something 
of the medizval feeling that the king is 
a sacred person and that the monarchy 
is a sacred institution. One report of 
the coronation by an English writer began 
with this sentence: “Surely a divinity doth 
hedge a king”; and the writer went on 
to show the literal truth of the declaration. 
The Englishman of to-day has an attitude 
of mind toward a royal person that is 
much the same as the attitude of mind that 
men had toward kings when they really be- 
lieved that they were the Lord’s anointed, 
that they could heal by the laying-on of 
hands and that they were endowed with 
supernatural power and wisdom. 

Royalty seems, in fact, to be distinctly 
more popular than when Edward VII. 
came to the throne and far more popular 
than it was thought to be midway the 
reign of Victoria, if it had been possible 
at that time to separate universal respect 
for the woman from loyalty to the queen. 

Strangely enough, this apparent strength- 
ening of the monarchy in the popular 
approval and even worship exists along 
with the widest extension of what are 
usually called Socialistic activities, such as 
the municipal ownership of homes, the 
revolutionary programme of Mr. Lloyd- 
George and the ever-lessening political 
power of the House of Lords even to the 
point of its possible extinction. Side by 
side with the curtailing of the peers, we 
see the popular approval of royal honors 
given to them. We see such a paradox 
as this— the scholars of Darwin’s uni- 
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versity claiming precedence in shouting 
vivats at the coronation ceremony. Some 
of the most liberal thinkers in the king- 
dom applaud the most grotesque mummery 
of the elaborate ceremony. Some of the 
foremost scientific men of our time accept 
the honor of small titles and decorations. 

It is this that puzzles the American, 
whether he spend a small fortune in going 
to London to see the show as a show, or 
stay at home in Iowa and read about it 
with wonder — how the English of to-day 
can seriously regard this royal mummery. 
The American, if he were directly con- 
cerned, would laugh —could not keep 
from laughing; and then he would rub his 
eyes and pinch himself and ask ‘“‘What time 
of day is it? Am I myself or I am some 
remote and superstitious ancestor of my- 
self? Are men adjusting themselves to 
one another in frankness and truth or are 
they playing a mere nursery game and 
deceiving themselves about one another 
and about the great forces that shape 
human society? Are we really trying 
to make the world a place where we may 
live with a franker understanding of life 
or are we yet so ruled by dead men as to 
believe in the miracles and the powers 
and the privileges of kings from which a 
scientific understanding of human insti- 
tutions is supposed to have freed us?” 

There is something in the very concep- 
tion of royalty that is so repugnant to the 
scientific spirit that an American must be 
permitted to wonder whether the long 
shadow of medieval thought be really 
passing from any considerable mass of 
people anywhere in the old world, even 
in England. 

II 


Yet there is another point of view, which 


is no doubt the better point of view. We 
are what we are because of our antecedents; 
the present is a prolongation of the past; 
we can never say on any particular day 
“The old ends here and here the new be- 
gins.” Respect and even reverence for 
the institutions that lie behind us are 
necessary for an even development. And 
English royalty, with its show and pomp, 
and even an absurd seriousness about it 
are parts of this respect for institutional 
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growth — a kind of gratitude for a noble 
inheritance. The modern Englishman 
seems able to keep that feeling the very 
while he pursues occupations that give 
the lie to it. 

There is a story of a North American 
Indian who was adopted by a white man 
in his infancy. He was educated as a 
white man, he lived a white man’s life 
and accepted the white man’s religion. 
But when he wandered in the woods he 
confused the Indian deity with the Chris- 
tian deity in his talk, and when he died 
he died in the literal expectation of the 
happy hunting ground. Christianity and 
civilization and the shrewd activities of 
his every-day life among white men were 
laid on him as a veneer. He was an 


Indian by nature, as by nature and im- 
memorial use the Englishman is a wor- 
shipper of class and of royalty so long as 
he stays in his own land. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND “DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY” 


HE Central American plague gives 

indications of being about to break 
out again. New Orleans is thronged with 
revolutionists. Ex-President Estrada of 
Nicaragua is expected daily. Ex-Presi- 
dent Bonilla of Honduras is in Washington 
and New York on a mysterious errand. 
Considerable quantities of Mexican gold 
bullion have been brought to the United 
States Assay Office in New York, and 
exchanged for gold certificates, and the 
certificates are being exchanged for rapid- 
fring guns and ammunition. Two or 
three old gun-boats are being negotiated 
for. There is no doubt that trouble is 
brewing. 

Troubles brew and burst so frequently, 
however, over Central and Carribbean 
America that the prospect of another 
war excites no particular anxiety in the 
United States. Indeed, a Central Ameri- 
can war is very commonly regarded as 
carrying a humorous suggestion. The 
serious fact is that, far from being opera 
bouffe affairs, the battles that decide these 
revolutions are, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, as bloody as those 
fought elsewhere. It is not uncommon 
for from one-third to one-half of the 
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combatants to be killed or wounded. 
The latest revolution in Nicaragua cost 
$15,000,000. 

The advocates of international peace 
might give a little attention to the Central 
American situation. The cause of uni- 
versal peace is one of the most popular 
of the day. It is easier to start a conver- 
sation or get up a public dinner or organ- 
ize a society for the promotion of interna- 
tional peace than it is to do any of those 
things for any other purpose whatever. 
Everybody is for it. The idea of general 
arbitration treaties has struck the imagina- 
tion of the whole world and filled the 
newspapers. We are all excited over the 
idea of signing with Great Britain and 
France an agreement never to fight. It 
is a happy idea. But, while we are excit- 
ing ourselves over agreements to refrain 
from wars that are most unlikely anyhow, 
why not turn our hand to do something 
to prevent, if possible, wars that are 
certain to come, as wars are certain to 
come in Central America? 


II 


Can anything be done to prevent them? 
Yes, they could be easily stopped. They 
could be stopped in all tropical America 
as they have already been stopped in 
San Domingo, stopped by the extension 
to one turbulent country after another 
of some such suggestions and aid as we 
have already extended to the Dominican 
Republic. It would not be necessary 
even to go so far as we went in the case 
of San Domingo. There we acted as 
receiver for the Dominican Government 
and put Americans, disinterested, honest, 
and capable, in charge of the custom 
houses, who hand over the collections, 45 
per cent., to the Dominican Government 
and 55 per cent. to the creditors of the 
nation. It was necessary that something 
of that kind be done when it was done, 
because the country owed $33,000,000 
on which it couldn’t pay the interest, 
and an Italian warship was off the coast 
ready to seize a port. 

The first effect of our action was to 
prevent such complications as might 
easily arise with European powers in 
possession of American towns. Not that 
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there would be in that any necessary 
collision with the Monroe Doctrine, but 
such a situation would be embarrassing 
and dangerous on many grounds. 

But the secondary effects were far more 
important. Disorder ceased. Revolu- 
tions were made next to impossible. A 
Central American revolution consists in 
a sturdy brigand getting together a band, 
descending on the coast, and seizing the 
custom houses. To be the Government 
of a South American ‘‘republic”’ means 
to be in possession of the custom houses. 
With the United States in possession of 
these receipts of custom, the revolutionary 
business (heretofore the chief occupation 
of the most ambitious men), is made im- 
possible, and the energies of the people 
are encouraged to flow in peaceful channels. 

That is what happened in San Domingo. 
For the first time in three hundred years, 
the country is being replanted. Industry 
is arising on every hand. A country 
heretofore the scene of continual bloody 
revolutions, San Domingo has become a 
land of peace. During thirty years before 
1905, there was never less than one war a 
year. During the six years since 1905, 
not one. The Dominican Government 
to-day finds that its 45 per cent. of the 
customs revenue, collected by honest offi- 
cials on the business of a country now 
sure of continued peace, is greater than 
the entire revenue of six years ago. In 
six years she has paid off $8,000,000 of her 
debt. In former years, she would have 
gone $8,000,000 further into debt. But 
above all, San Domingo is peaceful and 
orderly, and is turning to the ways of 
industry and prosperity. 


III 


What is the condition of things else- 
where? During the past year, the United 
States had had to land marines five times 
in the two countries of Honduras and 
Nicaragua—at Amapala, Ceiba and Puerto 
Cortés in the former Republic, and at 
Bluefields and Corinto in the latter. 
At this writing, our bluejackets are still 
at Puerto Cortés. 

The State Department at Washington 
has a plan for winning over Honduras and 
Nicaragua to the ways of peace. It is 


somewhat like the plan employed in San 
Domingo, (though it does not go nearly so 
far) and it is denounced in some sections 
of the press and by some Senators of the 
United States as “‘intervention.”” Which 
is better — to intervene once in six years 
or five times in one year? But there are 
other objections to Mr. Knox’s and Mr. 
Wilson’s plan. It is ‘‘dollar diplomacy”’; 
it is “‘playing into the hands of Pierpont 
Morgan.” 

The plan is for New York bankers to 
lend each of these countries a sum suffi- 
cient to take up its outstanding debt 
and accomplish some necessary internal 
improvements. For the guaranteeing of 
the five per cent. interest on this loan, the 
custom houses are to be put in charge 
of receivers approved by the President 
of the United States. These receivers 
are guaranteed protection both by the 
Central American governments and by 
the United States; and the tariff duties 
are not to be altered during the term of 
the loan without the consent of the 
United States. All this is much simpler 
and less burdensome than the San Domingo 
arrangement. 

It is hard to see in this plan any frightful 
features either of ‘‘intervention” or of 
“Wall Street influence.” It is really 
a plan to get rid of the present necessity 
of continual intervention; while, as for 
Wall Street, if Messrs. Morgan, and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and their partners 
wish to put their money to so good a use 
as the pacification of Central America, 
by all means let them do it. The turbu- 
lent and unstable conditions prevailing 
in Central America are past enduring. 
Honduras and Nicaragua are the centre 
of the continual turmoil. If order and 
settled government could be established 
in these two lands, a wall of peace would 
be stretched across the Isthmus, and the 
pacification of the whole region would 
surely follow. 

Arbitration treaties are idealistic docu- 
ments of delightful purport but no par- 
ticular practical value. Such treaties as 
those which the State Department has 
negotiated with Honduras and Nicaragua 
and which at this writing await the con- 
firmation of the Senate, are real, practical 
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and immediate steps toward peace. Their 
ratification by the Senate would mean 
that some thousands of men will not be 
shot in war who otherwise certainly will 
be shot. It will mean that homes will 
not be burnt which otherwise certainly 
will be burnt —mean that plantations 
will thrive, wheels move, and pleasant 
roads wind through wildernesses now 
cursed by constant war. 


CHINA’S NEW FOREIGN MINISTER, A MAN 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


OR the rest of the world — indeed, 
for China itself —the most im- 
portant feature of the reorganization of 
the government of the Empire, is the 
accession of Liang Tun-yen as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. For the first time in 
its history, China has, in full charge of 
her relations with other nations, a states- 
man of modern ideas, acquainted with 
the rest of the world. 

Liang Tun-yen, a native of the pro- 
vince of Kwan-tung, of which Canton is 
the capital and from which the finest 
type of Chinamen comes, was sent as a 
boy to the United States for his education, 
which he found at Hartford, Conn., and 
at Yale University. Going home, he was 
for fifteen years secretary and advisor to 
the Viceroy Chang Chih-tung at Wu-chang, 
opposite Hankow. When the Viceroy was 
called to Peking, Liang became secretary 
to the celebrated Yiian Shih-kai at Tien- 
tsin, and Taotai of that treaty port — the 
port for Peking. When Yiian was sum- 
moned to Peking to take the management 
of the Board of Foreign Affairs in 1908, 
Liang went along in the capacity of Sec- 
ond Associate President. In the Foreign 
Office, Liang made an extremely favorable 
impression on all men of the West who had 
dealings with him. As one of the imperial 
commissioners, with Prince Yu-lang, to 
receive the American fleet at Amoy a 
few years ago, he greatly endeared himself 
to our officers. 

Last summer, however, for some mys- 
terious reason, Liang resigned, ostensibly 
to travel for his health. When the 
announcement went out that in the reor- 
ganized Chinese Government, the foreign 
affairs of the Empire, so important in 
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this hour of crisis, were to be committed 
to him, few knew that he was living 
incognito in a village in Maryland. 

The Chinese Board of Foreign Affairs 
has lately been under the direction of 
Prince Ching, a venerable Manchu in 
feeble health (who becomes Premier in 
the new Cabinet), and Na-tung, another 
Manchu, who two years ago suffered a 
stroke of paralysis. With a vigorous 
man of the ability of Liang, a real states- 
man of wide acquaintance and rich ex- 
perience, at the head of the newly created 
ministry, China has taken the first step 
to gain the consideration due her in the 
councils of the world Powers. 


Ii 


Before leaving America to enter upon 
his high duties, Liang Tun-yen gave a 
representative of the Wortp’s Work 
the advantage of an extended conversa- 
tion on conditions and prospects in China. 

He imparted an impression of a land 
of vast and infinitely varied population 
vexed with complex problems of which 
we Westerners can form little conception. 
It was a pleasure to gain reassurance 
that his part of the great task, at least, 
is undertaken by a man with no illusions, 
who nevertheless sees no reason to despair 
of the establishment of settled constitu- 
tional government, the ultimate, if not 
the speedy reform of fiscal and financial 
affairs, the opening up of the country to 
modern enterprise, the safeguarding of 
China’s territory and the maintenance of 
her rights. 


REALLY GREAT DAYS IN CONGRESS 


HE Congressional Record is now at 

its best. It used to be a dreary 

repository of dull, didactic speeches, 

some of which had been delivered and 

some of which had never been —though 
the fiction was of poor quality. 

But the special session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, with the House for the 
first time in years Democratic and the 
Senate rejuvenated with progressive men 
both Democrats and Republicans, and 
both bodies stirred by the popular move- 
ment now sweeping the country, marked 
a new era in congressional life. To-day 
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the legislative chambers in the Capitol 
are the scenes of contests worthy of 
the best and greatest days of our history. 
Debaters wrestle now in deadly earnest 
struggles; moral passion flames, satire 
burns, and spontaneous rhetoric scintil- 
lates; occasional humor flashes, the angry 
charge and the swift retort ring out. 

The House has seldom heard a more 
irresistible speech than the one in which 
the other day Mr. Redfield of New York 
demolished the claims of the high pro- 
tectionists with the cold facts of his 
eighteen years’ experience in selling Ameri- 
can goods abroad cheaper than they were 
sold at home: 


Mr. CuarrMAN: In the year 1908 there appeared 
certain sacred words, familiar to this House, which 
at the beginning of what I have to say I desire to read 
as the text of my remarks. These words are — 


“Tn all tariff legislation the true principle of protec- 
tion is best maintained by the imposition of such 
duties as will equal the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries —”’ 


being the tariff statement from the Republican plat- 
form of 1908. It is a great pity, Mr. Chairman, that 
those words were printed only in the English language. 
It is a great pity they were not translated into Japan- 
ese, that they might adorn the cabs of the 720 Ameri- 
can locomotives on the Japanese railways for the 
benefit of the Japanese engine drivers. It is a great 
pity they were not translated into Chinese, that those 
in Manchuria who are wearing American cottons might 
know how self-sacrificing the makers were in selling 
them to them. It is a great pity they were not trans- 
lated into Javanese, that the machinery my own house 
has sent to the Dutch East Indies might tell to the 
Malays there how beneficent a factor we have been 
to them. It is a great pity they were not translated 
into Hindu, that the stokers of the Calcutta electric- 
light works might know how generous was the American 
firm that sold them their forced-draft plant. 

It is a great pity they were not published in Mel- 
bourne, that my acquaintance there, who bought half 
a million dollars’ worth of American hardware between 
New York and San Francisco for sale in Australia, 
might know how kind those American manufacturers 
were to him. It is a great pity they are not printed 
in Dutch or German, that my former customers in 
Antwerp and in Berlin and Diisseldorf might know my 
generosity. It is a sad thing that those words should 
not be sent widely abroad, that the unselfishness and 
kindness of our American manufacturers to those 
outside the limits of our own country might be made 
more clear than it now is. Because, Mr. Chairman, 
those men abroad, many of whom I know, have an idea 
that the American manufacturers were selling them 
those goods because they could afford to do so, and I 
must confess that until I saw the language of this 
platform I had myself always supposed it was quite 
possible and proper to sell to those countries abroad 
at a reasonable profit. 


Congress has seldom heard anything 
more daring than Mr. Rucker’s per- 
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oration in which with horrid realism he 
likened the members who voted for the 
reduction of the wool tariff to the crowds 
who watched unmoved the. crucifixion 
of the Saviour. 


The Senate has not often listened to a 
revelation more passionately frank than 
was given in the unpremeditated elo- 
quence of Senator Dixon in prophesying 
that reciprocity, in putting the American 
farmer outside the pale of protection, 
was as certain as the action of the law of 
gravitation to destroy the whole protective 
system. ‘‘We do not propose,” exclaimed 
this life-long protectionist in giving notice 
of his intention to vote with the Demo- 
crats—‘we do not propose that the 
Western farmer shall be relegated to the 
Jim Crow car, while the Eastern manu- 
facturer continues to ride in the Pullman.” 

The Senate never heard a more delicious 
piece of satire than Senator Gore’s re- 
quest to put into the Record a speech of a 
member of the Canadian Parliament pic- 
turing the destruction which reciprocity 
would bring down upon that country, 
in language precisely that used by a 
Senator of its disastrous effect upon this 
country. 

I wish to print this speech, so that when these two 
lands now fair, fruitful, and prosperous, shall become 
a weltering waste, when the traveler of the future, 
impelled by curiosity, shall wander through this land, 
now prosperous, then desolate, he shall find deposited 
in the cornerstone of} that mausoleum in which our 
hopes, our prosperity, and our destiny are entombed 
the speech of the Senator from North Dakota, accom- 
panied by the speech of Mr. Sexsmith of the Canadian 
Parliament, accounting for the catastrophe which 


overwhelmed this matchless Republic and that splen- 
did Dominion toward the Northern Star. 


Nothing could exceed the smooth and 
polite persistency with which Senator 
John Sharp Williams ‘‘rubbed in” on 
Senator Gallinger an unfortunate slip 
of the latter. Senator Martin had said, 
“The ninety million people who wear 
woolen clothes deserve some consider- 
ation,” and Gallinger had exclaimed: 
“That depends on whether they wear 
American wool or foreign wool.” Writh- 
ing under Mr. Williams’s polished sarcasm, 
the New Hampshire apostle of protection 
would probably have given half of his 
worldly wealth to blot out those words. 
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Nothing could have been more delight- 
ful than the crushing courtesy of Senator 
Reed, who, when Senator Penrose de- 
nounced a motion as “idiotic and 
demagogic,” smilingly acknowledged the 
Senator’s “ polite and senatorial phrase’’; or 
the ready irony with which Senator Williams 
helped out a Republican with a Biblical 
quotation: “‘To him that hath shall be 
given and he shall have abundance, and 
to him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath” — expressing 
surprise that any protectionist should 
need to be assisted in his creed.” 

Excruciatingly funny was Senator Mc- 
Cumber’s tearful sympathy with the 
farmer: 


Mr. President, the farmer boy who, driving his 
broken and heavy horses with his load of vegetables 
or cordwood for city consumption, reverentially turns 
aside to yield the road to high-bred steeds, glittering 
harness, and spotless carriage, or who, by accident, 
may get a glimpse, through folds of silken tapestry, 
into some parlor whose shining floor he feels would 
be profaned by his step, may justly be excused if 
he does feel in his heart the stirring birth of some 
vague, indefinite hope that some day, some way, 
the walls of his own little cottage may be broadened 
and heightened and all his shabby surroundings 
brought to a higher degree of beauty, with its influence 
for refinement and culture. And I, who have followed 
this lad and know every impulse of his heart, may also 
be pardoned if I approach this subject from his stand- 
point and actuated by a desire to help him and all 
those who live his life to realize to some extent these 
hopes and aspirations. 


The Congressional Record is a mine of 


instruction and entertainment. And the 
explanation of it is that political life is 
again earnest. 


BAD MANNERS AND BIG LOSSES 


HE slap-dash, undisciplined habits 
of many Americans — men as well 
as youths— is a characteristic of a “free” 
land and of a yet somewhat new country. 
We are in a hurry. Everybody may do 
as he will — within the limits of the law. 
This free and easy code of conduct is, 
no doubt, one of the necessary incidents 
of a democracy, just as our wasteful habits 
are another incident. They are defects 
of our virtues and of our success. This 
mood is the reverse of a general systematic 
orderliness, such as is found in countries 
where the very manners of the people 
have been shaped by police regulation 
and by rigid social classification. 
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We do not need nor wish such regulation 
nor the discipline of class distinctions; 
but we do very greatly need the orderliness 
and the care and the thrift that the people 
of most countries in the Old World show. 

Such remarks may seem an awkward 
and dull approach to these facts — that 
the loss by fire in 13 German cities last 
year was 19 cents per capita; in 11 Eng- 
lish cities it was 44 cents; in eight French 
cities it was g2 cents; and in 297 American 
cities it was $2.19! If these statistics be 
accurate or within ten leagues of accuracy, 
they require fundamental explanation. 
The explanation is in our careless habits 
—our habit of leaving piles of trash in 
corners or in halls or in cellars or back lots, 
and our habit of carelessly throwing down 
burning matches or cigarettes. It is a 
sort of national trait. Bad _ building, 
defective flues, imperfect wiring, com- 
bustible material —all these of course, 
play their parts; but other countries also 
have these. 

Former Chief Croker, of New York 
City, as brave and as intelligent a fighter 
of fire, perhaps, as ever lived, is doing a 
great service in the articles that he is con- 
tributing to the Wortp’s Work, by 
making this fact plain — that, fight fire 
as we may, we shall never reduce our 
shameful and criminal loss of life and 
property until we mend our habits. We 
have carried the business of fighting 
fires to very great efficiency. We have 
the best machines, the greatest variety 
of helpful devices, and the bravest and 
best firemen imaginable; but the total of 
our losses continues to increase; and the 
per capita loss is by far greater than 
among any other people. We have even 
carried what we call fire-proof building 
to its greatest development; but in build- 
ings that resist fire we permit their con- 
tents and their occupants to burn. 
Clearly, therefore, good buildings and 
efficient fire departments are not enough. 
Safety lies in personal character, in per- 
sonal care, in habits of cleaning up waste 
and refuse —in a word in a sort of per- 
sonal discipline that our democracy seems 
to lack. And loss of life and property is 
a measure of our careless, happy-go- 
lucky, ‘‘free’’? manners and ways. 
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OUR LIBERTY TO DO BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


HE Fourth of July a few years ago 
was a day of wearying noises, of 
fires and deaths and wounds — as absurd 
and tiresome and dangerous a holiday 
as ever any people had on its calendar. 
We found expression for our patriotic feel- 
ings chiefly by gunpowder and fireworks. 
Now, in every part of the land, the day 
is celebrated by patriotic pageants and 
plays, by out-of-door games by children, 
by impressive processions, all which have 
appropriateness. They interest every part 
of the population, and give the day both 
a patriotic and an artistic meaning. The 
complete change from a stupid, murderous 
custom to a sensible and beautiful custom 
is as interesting a change as you can 
think of. For it is no easy task to stop a 
practically universal public habit, however 
bad it be. Talk about “ vested interests!” 


A custom of this sort — the inalienable 
right to burn powder, to blow your eyes 
out, to do as you please on the great and 
glorious birthday of the Republic — that 
seemed as thoroughly fixed as the con- 


stitution itself. It was a part of our 
fundamental liberties. 

Well, how was it changed? By publish- 
ing the statistics of accidents? Hardly. 
By mere appeals to the noisy instincts 
of youth? Surely not. And surely not 
by any sort of abuse or criticism. But 
as soon as the possibilities of the pageant, 
the procession, and of patriotic out-of- 
door games were realized, then ‘‘a sane 
and safe Fourth” became a possibility. 
As soon as a beautiful and practical sub- 
stitute was found for an ugly and danger- 
ous habit, the substitute was enthusias- 
tically accepted. 

An effort was made this year by the 
peace societies to have especial emphasis 
laid on their subject in celebrations of the 
Fourth of July; and surely there is no 
better subject to emphasize. And such 
a plan might once be carried out, at least 
in a certain number of communities or 
by certain classes of the people. But 
nobody can graft a propaganda of any 
kind on a holiday, and it is wrong to try. 
The Fourth of July is always going to 
be a holiday. Its sports and games may 
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take a patriotic turn — to a degree. But 
they will take this turn only in so far as 
their patriotic character adds to their 
interest and no further. To make the 
holiday carry any particular lesson — of 
peace, or of war, or of thrift, or of health, 
of any sort whatsoever —is the same as 
to try to spoil the holiday. 

But if you will take the trouble to ar- 
range a pageant, however simple, or to 
take part in one, you will find a new source 
not only of amusement but of suggestion. 
It is not impossible that you may presently 
wonder at your ability as an actor, and 
especially your children’s ability. 

This year perhaps you saw or heard of or 
read about some very pleasing celebration 
of the Fourth. Make a note of it now and 
carry out the same plan yourself, or an 
improvement on it, next year in your own 
city or town or neighborhood or home. 


THE UNJUST UNCERTAINTIES OF THE 
COURTS 


RECOMMEND,” wrote Governor Gil- 
christ in his latest message to the 
Florida legislature, “that the sum of 
$431.81 be appropriated for the use 
and benefit of Jim Henry.” 

Jim Henry is a Negro, who, in the 
spring of 1909, was, on due trial, convicted 
of assault with intent to commit murder. 
Two years later, the real criminal con- 
fessed. Meanwhile, Jim Henry, deprived 
of his liberty, had been leased by the state 
to the Florida Pine Company and the 


S. A. Rawls Company, and had done 


felon’s labor for 630 days—for which 
the state had been paid $431.81. Upon 
the conviction of the real criminal, Jim 
Henry got justice. ‘It is needless to 
say,” says the Governor, “‘that he was 
granted a full pardon.” 

Of another sort is the compensation 
allotted John Henry Chance of Boston. 
Chance has just been released from prison, 
where he had served twelve years at hard 
labor, part of his sentence of life imprison- 
ment on the charge of killing a drug clerk 
in Boston in 1899. The real murderer 
has confessed, and Chance is again a free 
man—not free, of course, from the 
memory and stain of his imprisonment, 
not free from the effects of the brutal and 
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hardening associations of a dozen years; 
not free from the havoc wrought on his 
soul by the contending emotions of an 
innocent captive, by turns sullenly bitter 
and abjectly broken-spirited; not free from 
the damage to his mental and physical 
health. To his dying day, Chance will 
show the prison pallor, the limping gait of 
the convict. But he is free to go and come 
among his fellow-men (or at least among 
such as know nothing of his disgrace), and 
to make an honest living where and how he 
will—if he can find anybody to employ him. 

As the Florida Negro has more money 
than he would probably have ever had at 
once under other circumstances, so Chance 
will have the compensation of philosophy. 
He can reflect that he was the victim of a 
system which is necessary to the existence 
of society. He served his country as an 
illustration of the majestic power and 
impartiality of the Law. If these com- 
pensatory reflections avail nothing, per- 
haps he will fall back on the retort of 
Socrates, when his friends wept that an 
innocent man should suffer: ‘What! 
would you have me guilty!” 

Meantime the uncertainty of justice 
has no effect upon the routine methods 
of the grinding out of verdicts in the courts, 
often by twelve men selected by rules 
which compel the choice of twelve of the 
least intelligent in the community. 


THREE LITTLE CORRECTIONS 


T WAS written in the WorLp’s WorkK 
that nine men of a jury could ‘‘con- 
vict” in Oregon. Nine men of a jury 
in Oregon can render a verdict in a civil 
case, but the constitutional amendment 
which made this possible did not change 
the usual rule that a unanimous decision 
is necessary to convict a person of a crime. 
The Wortp’s Work, also, some time 
ago, unwittingly gave to the Buffalo 
pageant the credit for the float in the 
“Safe and Sane Fourth” parade in Cleve- 
land prepared by the Hiram House Social 
Settlement of that City. 

It’s a pity that absolute accuracy is so 
elusive a- thing even to those that try 
their best to catch and hold it. But 
surely nothing is ever gained by refusing 
frankly toconfess one’s discomforting slips. 
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II 


In the March number of the Wor Lp’s 
Work was published a list of ‘“Get- 
Rich-Quick-Concerns”’ in which, marked 
as promoted by A. L. Wisner, was the 
name of the Hale-McLeod Oil Company. 

Mr. Nathan Hale, the president of the 
Hale-McLeod Oil Company, has written 
to us that: 


Wisner Bros. never promoted the Hale-Mc- 
Leod Oil Co. It was financed among ourselves, we 
were operating in full blast, selling oil monthly to the 
Standard Oil Co., etc., before Wisner Bros. ever sold a 
share of the stock. They took, through arrangements 
made with them by a broker of this city, a block of stock 
to sell; to be paid for at Wells, Fargo & Co’s Bank as 
they sold it. The broker here represented that he 
investigated their character and standing and that 
it was good. Our relations with them only confirm, 
so far as we could detect, the statement this broker 
made to us, therefore, we are not responsible for 
any of the shortcomings of Wisner Bros. We did not 
ask their aid in promoting our company but through 
a broker here made a straight and legitimate contract 
with them to sell some of our stock. 


Mr. Hale’s statement that his company 
is a company actually producing oil and 
that it was not promoted by A. L. Wisner, 
is here published from a sense of fairness. 


A FESTIVAL OF ROSES 


jig.” hee political ideas are not the only 
product of Oregon. They grow 
roses there as well. They grow roses as 
nobody elsewhere seems to grow them. 
Once a year Portland stops work for a 
few days and goes in for a debauch of 
roses. The city is lavishly decorated 
with every variety of the loveliest of 
flowers. Clusters of blossoms festoon the 
streets. Great bouquets bloom on every 
balcony. Crimson ramblers climb even 
the roofs of houses. Every horse and 
carriage and automobile in the city 
is decked with roses, buried in roses, and 
filled with laughing girls in rose-hung 
gowns and rose-gardens of hats, with 
blooming parasols. Tally-hos and floats 
hidden beneath great floral superstruc- 
tures move in parades. Human rose- 
buds dance around wreathed maypoles 
in the parks. The very trolley-cars are 
swathed in opulent bloom, and girls from 
within pelt pedestrians with dewy blos- 
soms, till the streets are carpeted, and all 
the air perfumed. They kept this up fora 
week, this year; yet, for all the prodigality, 
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when they got through, they swore they 
had left roses enough to weave a crimson 
mantle for white-headed old Mt. Hood. 

The rest of the country has learned 










itics in the United States has entered 

upon a progressive era. For some 
years content to rank actually (whatever 
our fancy respecting ourselves may have 
been) among the most conservative nations 
of the world, within the last two or three 
years we have awakened to the need of 
keeping up with the world’s political and so- 
cial advance. New ideas respecting the 
part of the people in their own govern- 
ment; new standards of political morality; 
new judgment, respecting the obligations 
of corporations, especially public service 
corporations, and respecting the duty of 
employers and of society toward working- 
men injured or killed in society’s service, 
and toward women and children; new 
principles having to do with the relation 
between society and criminals — a hundred 
such things, far from our minds a decade 
ago, are in the air. 

Are they in the air only, or are these 
progressive ideas taking flesh and bone in 
enacted law? 

Legislatures of forty of the forty-six 
states of the Union have been in session 
during the first half of 1911. Some of 
the most important of them — New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Georgia, 
Wisconsin, and Tennessee among them 
—have not, at this writing, concluded 


[ IS pretty well understood that pol- 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE SEVERAL LEGISLATURES REVEALS THE ASTONISHING 
ADVANCE OF NEW IDEAS 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 








something from the political battles fought 
in Oregon; there is also something to 
learn from the battles of roses fought 
in Portland’s streets. 










(The facts contained herein are in every case furnished by the Governor of the state mentioned 
or at his direction.) 


their labors. But the record made 
already by such of the state legislatures as 
have adjourned is sufficient to indicate 
whether progressive ideas remain bodiless 
abstractions or have begun to take their 
place as actualities in the life of the nation. 


Nosessions of the legislatures were held or 
will be held this yearin Kentucky,Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Vermont or Virginia. 

Rhode Island’s legislature, having done 
nothing, went home. The legislature of 
Delawaredidnothing. Arkansas contribu- 
ted nothing distinctive to the programme 
of progress. Alabama, Tennessee and 
Michigan did not add to the volume of 
progressive legislation. Neither did the 
Carolinas. 

Beyond memorializing Congress to sub- 
mit to the states a Constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the direct election of 
United States Senators, New York’s 
legislature has done little and is likely to 
do little. It is one of the least efficient 
bodies that ever assembled in Albany. A 
bill providing for city government by 
commission did pass the house, which 
Chamber also ratified the income tax 
amendment and gave signs of favoring 
other measures of advance. The legisla- 
ture of Connecticut has been wrangling foi 
months without practical result; it is how- 
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ever, sufficiently astonishing to see any 
progressive spirit at all among the law- 
makers of conservative Connecticut. Pro- 
gressives have appeared also in Pennsyl- 
vania’s legislature, but not in sufficient 
force to secure the passage of any measure. 

But, in California the income tax 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was ratified. Congress was memorialized 
to submit a constitutional amendment 
providing for the direct election of United 
States Senators. Meantime a state-wide 
advisory, popular vote for Senators was 
established. An amended and improved 
direct primary plan was made law. The 
party circle on the ballot was abolished, 
making it as easy to vote a split ticket 
as a straight party ticket and rendering 
difficult and impracticable the purchase 
of votes. The initiative, referendum, and 
recall has been submitted to the people. 
A constitutional amendment allowing the 
legislature to pass an automatic liability 
and workingmen’s compensation law was 
submitted to the people. A woman suf- 


frage constitutional amendment was sub- 
mitted. The railroad commission was 
given increased powers, including full 


authority to establish freight and pas- 
senger rates, to make switching rules, 
to require through trains to be run over 
connecting lines, and authority to inspect 
all books and to establish physical valua- 
tion of the railroad property. The right 
of commission government, already held 
by the larger cities, was extended to 
all cities of every class in the state. A 
much improved code of conservation 
laws was put into force. A board of 
control to administer the state’s humane 
and penal institutions on an economic 
business basis was created, and penal 
reforms have been established. 
California’s next-door neighbor, Nevada, 
ratified the income tax amendment. It 
memorialized Congress for the popular 
election of United States Senators and 
passed a law modelled on the Oregon plan 
for the direct election of Senators. It 
enacted the Oregon direct primary legis- 
lation. The initiative and referendum 
are already in the constitution of Nevada, 
and the legislature this year submitted 
to the people a constitutional amendment 
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providing for the recall of state officers, 
including judges. An employers’ liability 
and workingmen’s compensation law was 
enacted; under it the injured workingman 
or his surviving dependents may accept 
compensation automatically provided, or 
may elect to sue for damages in the old way. 
The workingman does not contribute to the 
insurance fund. A public utilities commis- 
sion was established. A new civil and crimi- 
nal code, prepared by the supreme court, 
was enacted to take effect January, 1912. 

Nevada, maybe, is not much of a state. 
Jump across the continent; go to the 
very heart of New England, to a stat 
owned for years by corporations and 
reactionaries. In New Hampshire an 
automatic workingmen’s compensation law 
was enacted; the workingman may accept 
compensation on a sliding scale or sue; 
he does not contribute to the fund. After 
a long, hard fight a public utilities com- 
mission with intensive powers was estab- 
lished. A permanent tax commission with 
power to reach public service corporations 
was formed. A labor bureau was estab- 
lished. Funds were placed at the dis- 
posal of the state authorities to bring action 
against express companies for any viola- 
tion of rate regulations. The party cross 
was abolished; New Hampshire already 
had the direct primary. Contribution 
by corporations to campaign expenses 
was prohibited. A strong corrupt prac- 
tices act was passed and an equally strong 
campaign expense law, requiring publi- 
cation both before and after election, 
was enacted. The income tax amendment 
was twice voted for and twice killed by 
the senate. Memorialization of congress 
for the popular election of Senators passed 
the house easily, but was killed by the 
senate. Finally a constitutional conven- 
tion was ordered for next year. 

If this be too far east, as California 
and Nevada were too far west, go half 
way back — to Indiana. There, this year, 
the legislature ratified the income tax 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
It petitioned Congress to submit to the 
states a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the direct election of United States 
Senators. It passed a corrupt practices 
and campaign publicity law. The house 
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passed, the senate refusing to concur in, 
an initiative and referendum act. An 
employers’ liability bill was enacted on 
most liberal lines; the workingman may sue 
and does not contribute. As in other 
states, it abolishes the workingman’s 
waiver and the fellow-servant rule. The 
house passed a public utilities bill. Effi- 
ciency legislation was enacted. The rail- 
road commission was empowered to fix 
rates, and the tax board was given en- 
larged powers in such directions as the 
valuation of express companies. Judiciary 
reform was enacted — since invalidated 
by the supreme court. 

In addition, child labor laws were 
strengthened; a cold storage limitation 
was imposed; sanitary schoolhouses with 
the medical inspection of pupils were 
required; the block signal was rendered 
obligatory on all steam and electric rail- 
roads—the state being traversed by 
thousands of miles of ‘‘inter-urban” 
electric lines; a bureau of inspection for 
factories, mines, etc., was established; 
a commission to advance agricultural 
and industrial education was formed; 
building and loan associations were 
brought under state control; a system 
of uniform public accounting was per- 
fected. And, finally, a new constitution 
was submitted to the people for adoption 
or rejection in 1912. 

The present constitution of Indiana is 
impossible of amendment, and it makes 
no provision for its own supervision by a 
new document. The Democratic party, 
for the first time in many years in control 
of the state, has taken the bull by the 
horns and enacted by legislative act a 
new, progressive, and amendable con- 
stitution to become effective if ratified by a 
popular vote —which it will doubtless 
receive. The new constitution provides 
for the establishment of the initiative and 
referendum and recall (except of judges), 
requires the registration of voters, and 
makes a gerrymander impossible. 

New Jersey is a conservative state, 
if ever there was one. Yet New Jersey 
this year petitioned Congress for an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution giving 
the election of United States Senators 
into the hands of the people, and the 
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Oregon plan for their direct election was 
put into law. The most carefully thought 
out scheme for the direct nomination of 
all state officers and all party officers 
anywhere so far worked out was enacted 
into law; it is the Oregon plan improved 
and it includes provision for a presidential 
primary, which like those of Oregon and 
California, will be operative next spring. 
A strengthened corrupt practices law and a 
strong campaign publicity act were passed 
and a thorough going employers’ liability 
and workingmen’s compensation law was 
enacted. Strong public utilities legis- 
lation was passed. Commission govern- 
ment of cities, with the initiative and 
referendum, was provided for — the pro- 
vision being immediately taken advantage 
of by the capital and other important 
cities of the state. Both party machines 
are wriggling in their death struggles, 
in New Jersey. 

Wisconsin, already one of the most 
advanced of the states, ratified the in- 
come tax amendment and asked for an 
amendment establishing the direct election 
of Senators. Oregon’s state plan was 
adopted by the senate, but the house 
ruined it by making ‘Statement Num- 
ber Two” a pledge only to support the 
party nominee. But if Wisconsin fell 
back of Oregon here, she made up for it 
by improving the Oregon direct primary 
law so that voters may designate their 
second choice as well as their first — a long 
step in the direction of scientific suffrage. 
An exceedingly strong corrupt practices 
and campaign publicity act went through, 
as did a splendid employers’ liability act. 
The workingman, on taking employment, 
elects whether he will accept the compensa- 
tion insurance established or sue for dam- 
ages. A remarkable industrial commission, 
and a public affairs commission promise 
great things for economy and efficiency of 
administration. An initiative, referendum 
and recall amendment to the state constitu- 
tion passed the legislature, as did awoman 
suffrage amendment, an income tax act, a 
non-partisan judiciary act, and a dozen 
progressive, humane enactments. 

Glance rapidly at the merest sketch 
of the work of other Legislatures: 

Nebraska: Income tax amendment 
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ratified. Congress petitioned for popular 
election of United States Senators, and 
Oregon plan to accomplish that end mean- 
while made law. Nebraska, already en- 
joying direct primary law, this year 
amended it to conform to Oregon plan. 
A constitutional amendment establishing 
initiative and referendum submitted to 
people. Commission government of cities 
authorized. The Governor empowered 
to draw an employers’ liability bill to 
submit to legislature next session. 

Nebraska already has direct primary, 
corrupt practices and campaign expenses, 
and public utility laws. 

Iowa: Income tax amendment ratified. 
Congress memorialized for direct Senator- 
ial election amendment; statute providing 
for direct election of Senators on modi- 
fied Oregon plan passed, but vetoed by 
Governor Carroll. Direct primary for 
all state officers, except those of supreme 
and district court judges, established. 
Municipalities authorized to refer to citi- 
zens questions of franchise and bond 
issues and recall of officers. Commission 
form of city government was authorized 
in Iowa in 1907. Commission appointed 
to report to next session of legislature 
an employers’ liability bill authorized 
this year. 

Montana: Income tax amendment 
ratified. Oregon law for direct election of 
United States Senators passed. Oregon 
direct primary plan passed house but 
defeated in senate. Commission govern- 
ment of cities authorized. Employers’ 
liability law and public utilities law failed. 
Montana has had initiative and referen- 
dum, but not recall, since 1907. 

Minnesota: Oregon plan for direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators made law. 
Initiative, referendum, and recall passed 
lower house but defeated in senate. Em- 
ployers’ liability bill passed lower house, 
met same fate. Minnesota already enjoys 
commission government of cities, a fairly 
strong corrupt practices and campaign 
publicity law, and has tax commission. 

Ohio: Income tax amendment ratified. 
Congress memorialized to submit popular 
Senatorial election amendment to the 
states. Plan for election of Ohio’s United 
States Senators after manner of Oregon 


made law. Corrupt practices and cam- 
paign publicity legislation defeated by the 
senate. Employers’ liability act passed: 
workingmen contribute 10 per cent. to- 
ward fund, and employer may elect 
whether or not to come under law. Public 
utilities, corrupt practices, and tax reform 
laws enacted. Cities authorized'to employ 
initiative and referendum. Separate 
boards of eighteen state institutions abol- 
ished and central board of control created. 
Judges ordered elected on non-partisan 
ballot, though they continue to be nomi- 
nated by party vote. Non-partisan 
convention ordered to revise the state 
constitution next year. 

South Dakota: Ratified income tax 
amendment. Remodelled public utilities 
laws, which now provide for strict control 
of railroad, telegraph, telephone, express, 
and sleeping car companies. Strengthened 
commission city government law, originally 
passed in 1907. South Dakota has pe- 
titioned Congress for a Federal amend- 
ment giving election of Senators into 
hands of the people but has never estab- 
lished such election; each party nominates 
its candidate for Senators by direct primary. 
The state has direct primary law, corrupt 
practices law, campaign publicity law. 
It put initiative and referendum into 
constitution in 1898. Municipal officers 
are subject to recall, and no franchise 
may run beyond thirty years. New pri- 
mary law, exhaustive and novel in charac- 
ter, was killed at this year’s session of 
legislature, but was immediately ‘‘initi- 
ated”’ and will be voted on by people. 

North Dakota: Income tax amendment 
ratified. Corrupt practices and campaign 
publicity laws enacted. Constitutional 
amendment establishing the initiative and 
referendum submitted to the people and 
passed. Tax commission created. Anti- 
pass law enacted. Effort to pass direct 
election of Senators met with failure; at 
present each party nominates its candi- 
dates for Senators at primaries. The state 
has had direct primaries for all state 
officers since 1907, but they do not control 
party offices. North Dakota has had 
commission government of cities since 
1907 and non-partisan judiciary since 1909. 

Washington: Ratified income _ tax 
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amendment. Submitted to people amend- 
ment to state constitution establishing 
initiative, referendum, and recall of state 
officers, except judges. Enacted auto- 
matic employers’ liability laws. Extended 
commission form of government to cities 
of not less than 5,000 population; Spokane 
and Seattle already have it. In Wash- 
ington, parties nominate their candidates 
for United States Senators by primary — 
which is, of course, not popular election 
of Senators. State institutions are under 
board of control which manages the 
state’s business on a business basis. So 
efficient has been government that the 
state’s indebtedness has now been wiped 
out, the last bond having been paid off on 
the 1st of May. Washington has had in- 
determinate sentence and parole for 
criminal since 1910; the state supports a 
reformatory for first sentence offenders, up 
to thirty years of age. 

Oregon: Ratified income tax amend- 
ment and passed public utilities legislation. 
Legalized indeterminate sentence and 
created parole board. Notwithstanding 
its progressive convictions which include, 
as everybody knows, the direct primary, 
popular election of United States Senators, 
the initiative, referendum, and _ recall, 
Oregon has as yet no automatic employers’ 
liability act. 

Utah: Commission form of government 
adopted for cities of first and second class. 

Illinois: State constitutional amend- 
ment providing for initiative and referen- 
dum passed the senate unanimously, and 
the house by vote of 94 to 29, but 102 
votes are required to submit to people. 
Corrupt practices and campaign publicity 
bills passed the senate. The power of 
railroad and warehouse commission ex- 
tended. The state already has a direct 
primary law, and commission form of 
government. A _ non-partisan compul- 
sory workingmen’s compensation act was 
passed. 

Missouri: Federal income tax amend- 
ment ratified; Governor Hadley (Repub- 
lican) recommended and urged much 
progressive legislation, none of which was 
passed by Democratic legislature. Mis- 
souri already has direct primary and 
provision for initiative and referendum. 
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Massachusetts: Adopted direct prim- 
aries. 

West Virginia: Petitioned Congress for 
direct Senatorial election amendment. 
Governor Glasscock called a special ses- 
sion to consider a direct Senatorial election 
law, but, though the Oregon plan passed 
house, the senate would have none of it. 
Similar was the fate of the corrupt practices 
and the employers’ liability bills. 

Florida: Legislature put recall into 
several city and town charters granted 
this year. 

Texas: Income tax amendment ratified. 
Congress memorialized to grant popular 
election of Senators, but effort to pass 
direct Senatorial election statute failed. 
The best progressive legislation enacted by 
Texas this year was in the direction of penal 
reform. The state already has direct prim- 
ary, corrupt practices law and campaign 
publicity laws. Commission form of 
city government originated in Texas in 
1900. 

Wyoming: Joseph M. Carey, life-long 
Republican, was nominated by Demo- 
crats and elected by Progressive Repub- 
lican and Democratic vote. Sentiment 
in the state has been expressed in enactment 
of direct primary law; abolition of party 
circle on ballot; passage of strong corrupt 
practices and campaign publicity legis- 
lation; commission form of government 
for cities of not less than 7,000 population 
and submission to people of amendment 
to state constitution establishing initiative 
and referendum; recall provision was 
stricken out by the senate. 

Kansas: Income tax amendment rati- 
fied. Congress petitioned for popular elec- 
tion of senators, and Oregon plan 
meanwhile put in operation. Oregon di- 
rect primary system established. Bills 
establishing initiative and referendum and 
the recall were passed, practically by 
unanimous vote, in lower house, but 
were defeated in senate by two votes. 
Employers’ liability law, strong corporation 
control and public utilities laws were 
passed. Kansas has had commission 
government of cities since 1907. 

Is it possible, in view of this amazing 
record, for anyone to doubt that a day 
of political revolution has dawned? 



















BUYING FOR INCOME 


the investment business in the 

world in normal times is done 
by people who are putting money away 
to get an income from it, without the 
slightest idea of making any profit on the 
principal or even of selling the principal 
over again. 

This is a fundamental fact that the 
American investor is just beginning to 
learn. During the four or five years 
that these discussions of investments 
have been appearing in the WortLp’s 
Work, there has been a very radical change 
in the character of the inquiries which 
have come to the magazine as a result 
of them, and, apparently, a change, too, 
in the class of investors that make the 
inquiries. At first a very big proportion 
of the letters that came in, came from 
people who had been inveigled into 
buying speculative securities on the ground 
that they were certain to go up in price 
in time, and there came a preponderance 
of those who sought a large measure of 
safety but who wanted along with it a 
large measure of quick profit. Nowadays, 
the biggest proportion of the inquiries 
are from people who have money to use 
and who want safety of principal first 
and substantial income second, and who 
seem to care very little about speculative 
profits in the market places. 

This progression is typical of the whole 
investment world so far as this country 
is concerned. The average American un- 
doubtedly has more money to put away at 
interest to-day than he ever had before; and 
he is, therefore, more eager in his search for 
financial truth, and keener in his desire 
to learn the proper method for putting 
away such money in order to secure 
the best possible return with the greatest 
possible degree of safety. This may 
be regarded as the very centre of the 
investment business in the United States 
to-day. The experience of all other coun- 
tries is that, as time goes on, this part of 
the investment business will become more 
and more important and the semi- 
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speculative part will become less and 
less important. 

I know a man who was born and brought 
up in a small city of the Middle West. 
When he grew to man’s estate and found 
himself in possession of about $25,000, 
he sought a safe and profitable means to 
invest it. He found that means in mort- 
gages on farms lying round about the 
city in which he had lived. He knew 
every farmer in the country and he knew 
the farms personally, so that while he 
himself lived in New York he felt per- 
fectly safe in loaning his money on first 
mortgages at 6 per cent. on those farms. 

For twenty years he had been prac- 
tising this form of investment with uni- 
form success. He had never had a loss 
and he had never been inconvenienced in 
the collection of his interest and _ his 
principal. He had been, for that period, 


an investor for revenue only, never paying 
the slightest attention to the question of 
increasing his principal by any unearned 


increment or to any other feature of the 
investment business, except merely the 
earning and collecting of a fair rate of 
interest on his money. 

In the past five years he has had six 
mortgages mature. Two of these were 
in the panic, and he simply extended the 
mortgage at 6 per cent. and was very 
glad of the opportunity to do so. The 
other four maturities came in normal 
times, and herein lies the point of this 
episode. When the mortgages matured 
they were paid off, the .borrowers not 
desiring to renew them or to make other 
mortgages. In one instance the money 
lay idle in the bank for eight months; 
in the other three cases it ranged from 
three to six months. 

He has found extreme difficulty in the 
last two years in placing even a very 
small amount of money on mortgage 
in that vicinity at 6 per cent., unless he 
were willing to take second mortgages 
or make the amount of the mortgage 
so big in proportion to the value of the 
property as to make it unsound. His 
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experience in this respect is not at all 
unique. More and more as_ industry 
crowds westward and as the country 
about the growing cities of the Middle 
West becomes richer, the crop of mort- 
gages at reasonable rates disappears. In 
a state where there is hardly an acre of 
land more than ten miles from a railway 
line, and where the average value of the 
farm lands is up in the hundreds of dollars, 
credit becomes very strong and the 
average maker of a mortgage at a con- 
servative rate on his property does not 
find it nesessary to pay more than 5 per 
cent. Therefore, the buyers of first mort- 
gages of the old conservative class are 
crowded out of this market into other 
markets and must seek wherever they 
can find it a new medium for the putting 
away of money safely at a high rate of 
income. 

Many substitutes have been made and 
offered to the public to take the place 
of the class of mortgages so greatly used 
by conservative buyers in years gone 
by and so desirable from the standpoint 
of safety and income to the average 
investor either in city or in country. The 
logical substitute, of course, is other 
farm mortgages from states lying farther 
west and nearer to the outskirts of civili- 
zation. This means the substitution of 
farm mortgages lying in a far off country 
for those that lie nearby and which are 
known personally to the lender of the 
money. This, therefore, is a form of 
substitution that is apt to be very good 
or very bad according as the broker or 
the banker, or the mortgage company 
which buys these far-off mortgages and 
retails them to-the investor, is solid, re- 
sponsible, and honest, or is merely nimble, 
avaricious, and dishonest. The invest- 
ing public has recognized that Western 
farm mortgages sold in the East by respon- 
sible dealers can pay as well as the old- 
fashioned local mortgages; but the invest- 
ing public has claimed the right to be 
extremely discriminating, and much of the 
public has refused altogether to invest in 
the Western brand, except as it may come 
from communities of established character 
and with which the buyer is himself 
fairly familiar. 


The next most natural substitute is 
the improved property or realty mortgage 
or debenture. As the cities have grown 
more rapidly than the country, so, also, 
has the demand for the capital to be used 
in building operations in the cities grown 
more rapidly than the demand for money 
on farm mortgages. Therefore, the in- 
vestor, seeking a new avenue for the fund 
which he has always placed in _ local 
mortgages, is offered all sorts and kinds 
of realty and building bonds upon city 
property, bearing rates of interest that 
correspond to his old rate. 

This method of investment has un- 
doubtedly licked up an enormous amount 
of the money that formerly found its 
way into the local farm mortgages. Of 
course, there is a radical difference in the 
character of the two securities. In the 
case of a farm mortgage, the land itself 
is by far the larger part of the security 
and buildings, machinery, etc., are inci- 
dentals; whereas in the case of the realty 
bond, the land value is a very much smaller 
proportion of the security and becomes 
less and less according as the building or 
improvements on the property are more 
elaborate. In the case of an office build- 
ing, for instance, the actual land value 
is very often merely an incidental part 
of the security; and such bonds are 
almost an industrial bond, depending 
for their stability upon the earning power 
of the buildings, which is to all intents 
and purposes a commercial or industrial 
plant. : 

This difference, simple as it is, is suc- 
cessfully concealed by many of the sellers 
of realty bonds, and they are sold in 
millions to investors every year as though 
they were something closely akin to a 
direct security upon land itself — the one 
asset that never wears out —at a con- 
servative valuation. As a matter of fact, 
realty bonds that are a direct mortgage 
at a conservative valuation on improved 
city property, are apt to be a very ex- 
cellent form of investment; but junior 
bonds, second and third mortgages, con- 
struction bonds and debentures, while 
they may be extremely good, are seldom 
any better than the credit of the cor- 
poration which signs them. Therefore, 
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no general characterization of this class 
of securities is possible; each must be 
dealt with separately and those that look 
best in their own prospectuses often look 
worst under close analytical examination. 

The man, to whose experience I referred 
in the early part of this article, has de- 
termined in his mind to turn his back 
upon mortgages entirely, and to find a 
medium for his investment in corporation 
bonds. This means the bonds of solid 
gas, electric light, street railway and 
power properties which have an estab- 
lished market for their products and which 
have also an established earning capacity 
back of their bonds. He will not buy 
untried issues or construction bonds, be- 
cause he is not seeking profit but is looking 
simply for safety and income, the same 
elements that he formerly sought and 
obtained in the home bred farm mort- 
gages. 

The first place that he sought such 
security was naturally in the bonds of 
the companies in his own city; companies 
whose names and reputations he knew 
and whose stability as earners of money 
was established by long records. He 
found it extremely difficult to get a high 
rate of income from these bonds, for the 
simple reason that most of them have 
been outstanding for many years and 
have reached high prices by a gradual 
process of growth. . He found this to be 
the case in most, though not in all the 
established companies'in the great cities. 
He is turning his attention, therefore, 
to cities of a smaller size, because he finds 
that in the bonds of companies in these 
cities, he gets perhaps as great a degree 
of safety and a higher income but less 
marketability. He is willing to give up 
most of the marketability feature for the 
sake of the other two factors. 

His choice is the choice of thousands 
of people who in past eras put their 
money away in mortgages and other 
unliquid forms of investment. He is a 
buyer for revenue only, just as the great 
majority of real investors all over the 
world buy for a safe and solid income 
without any thought of profit. He is 
akin to that great British middle class of 
investors for whose benefit British and 
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Canadian companies create perpetual de- 
bentures, bonds that never mature and that 
never can be taken away from their holder. 
They lie from generation to generation 
in the same strong boxes and their income 
flows in as regularly as the year comes 
around without the slightest thought or 
worry on the part of the investor. Only 
a cataclysm ever disturbs him, and some- 
times it is years after such a cataclysm has 
occurred before he finds it out and begins 
to ask questions. He never sees a quo- 
tation and in thousands of cases would 
be very much surprised if any one told 
him that his securities are dealt in at all 
anywhere in the world. 

People have wondered, studying the 
investment conditions in this country, 
how it is that during the past ten years 
the great retail bankers of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Chicago have been able to underwrite 
and put away hundreds of millions of 
dollars of bonds of this quiet unlisted 
class, from which men draw income year 
by year, but in which they never see a 
chance for any large profits and with which 
they lack entirely the element of specu- 
lative excitement that goes with the 
holding of listed stocks and active bonds 
traded in every day in the markets of the 
country. The real reason undoubtedly 
lies in the creation of a true investment 
class in the United States, a class born 
of prosperity and of national wealth and 
seeking in the markets merely a method 
of keeping what it has earned or acquired 
in safety and at substantial income. The 
class is growing larger every day and in 
normal times the market for these quiet 
bonds must automatically expand. Some- 
times, as in the present era, the demand 
for very high income will become so in- 
sistent that many, even of the best of the 
banking fraternity, will be led into cardinal 
errors — the offering of construction bonds, 
of weak second mortgage bonds, of badly 
inflated issues and even of issues that 
require for their flotation a good deal of 
fluent misrepresentation and a good deal 
of over-enthusiasm. 

At such times the nicest discrimination 
is required and the coldest of judgment 
will pay. 
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It is at such times more than at any 
other that the value, indeed the necessity, 
of a strong, clean banking connection 
becomes obvious. If your banker is either 
a fool or a rogue, you are almost certain 
to find your investments weaker than 
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they ought to be. If he is both capable 
and honest, he ought to be able to offer 
good, strong,.solid investments for income 
to yield a rate of interest ranging from 
5 to 6 per cent. First, find your banker, 
and after that find your investment. 


OUR LOSING FIGHT AGAINST FIRE 


CASES OF BRAVERY AND DANGER TO NO PURPOSE—HEROIC FIREMEN AND IMPROVED 
FIGHTING MACHINERY, BUT NO GAIN ON THE LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 


FIRST ARTICLE 


BY 


EDWARD F. CROKER 


FOR TWELVE YEARS CHIEF OF THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT 


N JUNE 22, 1884, I entered the 

@ New York Fire Department as a 

private in Engine Company No. 

50. On May ist, 1911, I resigned from 

the position of chief of the department 

to devote the rest of my life to the work of 
preventing, instead of fighting fires. 

In the twenty-seven years of my ser- 
vice the number of men and the equip- 
ment of New York city’s force of fire 
fighters was increased more than 500 
percent. In 1884 there were 52 companies 
with 866 men on the rolls. Now there 
are 258 companies with nearly 4,500 men 
on the rolls, and with 1,600 horses. In 
1884 the department was equipped with 
apparatus that was antiquated and in- 
sufficient even for that early day. Since 
then this has been changed. Progress 
has been made constantly, until now the 
equipment is the most scientific and com- 
plete in the world. As a whole, the fire 
department of Greater New York is greater 
than the combined departments of the 
next five largest cities — and in spite of 
this the fire losses in life and property, 
and the dangers of frightful holocausts 
in New York are steadily increasing. 
The battle against flames has been a 
losing fight, all things considered. 





When the old, four-story factory build- 
ing at Orange and High streets, Newark, 
burned on the morning of November 
25th, 1910, and cost twenty-five working 
girls their lives, the idea that had been 
with me night and day for many months, 
that it was time for somebody to begin 
thinking about preventing fires, became a 
fixed conclusion in my mind. 

Here was a terrible example of the kind 
of events against which I had been warn- 
ing factory owners for years. The build- 
ing was a typical fire trap; one of the hun- 
dreds which exist in all our great manu- 
facturing cities. Too old and fragile to be 
used for anything else, it was made to serve 
the purposes of varied manufactories. 
In spite of the fact that one of these 
factories, an _ electric lamp factory 
occupying the third floor, used gasolene 
in one of its processes, there had not been 
even the most ordinary attempt made to 
render the building fireproof, and no pre- 
cautions or means of prevention against 
fire had been taken. Yet a fire was prac- 
tically certain to occur sooner or later in 
such a building. 

When the fire did come the tragedy 
ensued as a matter of course. Put three 
or four hundred girls and women in an 
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equipment, was powerless to prevent the time the firemen leave their company 
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oil-soaked factory building, with wooden 
floors and beams, and with only a sham 
provision of fire escapes, with no fire 
drill, no organization for fighting fire, 


#B\, and some of them are sure to be killed 


» 





before they get out. The fire department 
of Newark had an engine company and a 
hook and ladder company within two 
minutes’ call. This availed nothing. Six 
girls were burned to death, nineteen more 
were killed in jumping and for days the 
name “‘ Newark” rang in the public press 
as a synonym for one of the most shameful 
sacrifices of the lives of helpless female 
workers that had been known for years. 

If even the rudiments of a fire pre- 
vention system had been installed in that 
factory those twenty-five girls might be 
living to-day. 

This was the thought that this fire 
drove home to me as it never had been 
driven home before. What was the use 
of merely fighting fires so long as more 
fires were certain to occur and such losses 
ensue in spite of our best efforts? 

At the time of the Newark fire I went on 
record as warning the people of New York 
that such an occurrence, with the korror 
infinitely multiplied, was certain to hap- 
pen here, sooner or later. It was likely 
to happen any day. Conditions as they 
were — and are — in hundreds of factories 
and other places where hundreds of em- 
ployees are cooped together during the 
working hours made this not a mere 
probability but a positive certainty. Iwas 
not guessing at this; I knew it. By being 
familiar with the fire perils of New York 
I knew it would happen there as well as 
I knew that the Newark fire had occurred. 
And it was then that I began to prepare 
to leave the New York department, to 
take up the work of fighting fires at the 
other end. 

On the afternoon of March, 24, 1911, 
four months after the Newark affair my 
predictions came true in awful fashion. 
In a waist factory on the eighth floor of the 
Asch building in Washington Place, some- 
body dropped a lighted cigarette butt 
into a pile of flimsy cloth, and the 
greatest horror that New York had ex- 
perienced since the Slocum disaster fol- 
lowed. 
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The Asch building is of the type that 
laymen are pleased to call fireproof. It 
is a modern loft building. Hundreds like 
it have been built on Manhattan Island 
in recent years. They are used mostly 
for manufacturing purposes — particu- 
larly the manufacture of clothing — and 
the number of workers employed in them 
runs up into the hundred thousands. 
In constructing the Asch building the archi- 
tect and the builders took the conventional 
precautions for rendering the structure 
fireproof. The world knows how well they 
succeeded. The fire which burned briskly 
for half an hour scarcely damaged the 
building to a noticeable extent. Its stone 
and steel were fireproof; but the material 
in it, and the people working in it were 
not fireproof and one hundred and forty- 
three girls were killed by a blaze that 
would hardly have been mentioned in the 
papers but for the loss of life. The 
building was not “‘death-proof.”’ 

Here were two startlingly illuminative 
examples of how this country each year 
suffers a loss by fire of 1500 lives and 
$250,000,000 in property. The two cases 
were the extremes of conditions as they 
exist in industrial buildings to-day. In 
Newark the fire occurred in a typical fire- 
trap building, an old, antiquated affair, a 
standing invitation for flames to wreak 
their efforts on, a structure in which noth- 
ing has been done for fireproofing according 
to modern views. The Asch building on 
the other hand was a modern manufactur- 
ing building, man’s best efforts toward 
making a manufacturing structure in which 
the danger from flames was reduced to a 
minimum. But in both we have an awful 
example of how our national carelessness 
with fires nullifies our efforts to reduce 
our annual tribute to the flames. In 
Newark the fire came because of criminal 
carelessness in permitting explosive and 
inflammable material to be used in such a 
building. In the Asch building it came, 
first because of the carelessness of the man 
with the cigarette, and second, because of 
the carelessness that had neglected to take 
steps toward fire prevention, or fire fight- 
ing. And when this latter fire came, 
the great New York fire department, with 
all its men, its science, its apparatus and 
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have said, fire-fighting is war, and if you the fire could be fought with advantage. 
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equipment, was powerless to prevent the 
holocaust. 

This fact had been growing upon me for 
a long time. For twenty-seven years I 
had practically lived among New York’s 
fires, viewing them first as a private, and 
for the last twelve years as chief of the 
department. In that time I had seen 
millions of dollars and scores of lives go 
up in smoke. At least fifty per cent. of 
this vast loss in property and human 
lives was directly due to inexcusable 
carelessness. 

The development of fire fighting in this 
period had easily kept pace with the 
development of complications in fires, 
which increase as buildings become higher 
and industrial development becomes more 
complex. The improvement in apparatus 
and equipment for fighting fires compares 
well with the increased efficiency in other 
fields. But, in spite of this, it became 
obvious to me that we were not making 
any progress in the unceasing battle against 
flames. Although we could put out any 
fire that might break out, just so surely 
fires would continue to break out and the 
inevitable losses would follow. 

The Washington Place fire was the final 
blow. I forwarded my resignation as 
fire-chief to Mayor Gaynor and quit the 
game of fighting fires after they had 
started, for the less spectacular but more 
progressive one of diminishing the number 
necessary to fight. 

Fire fighting is war. The fire fighter is 
not a man to whom the peace and security 
that comes to the general public in “piping 
times of peace” is a reality. He knows: 
nothing of peace. He is engaged in war- 
fare all the time. His trade is fighting. 
He fights the bitterest and cruellest of 
enemies, not one day, or two days, or a 
week, but every day and every night, 
from the time of his enlistment to the end 
of his service. Every fire that he is called 
to fight is a potential man-killer. Nobody 
can tell how a building is going to ‘‘act”’ 
when it begins to burn. It may burn with 
a great flare of flames which may be 
extinguished quickly and in safety. It may 
be an insignificant blaze in which some- 
thing unforeseen will happen and half a 
dozen men will be killed. From _ the 


time the firemen leave their company 
house to respond to a call until the fire 
is subdued and the last man out of the 
building, nobody can tell whether the fire 
is going to be one that will be handled 
safely, or whether it is to be remembered 
as one that added to the list of firemen 
killed and injured in the line of duty. 

There is no treachery like the treachery 
of fire. A roof or a floor, which, appar- 
ently, is as sound as it was on the day it 
was built, may cave in the moment a foot is 
set on it, or a wall that looks staunch and 
solid may fall without a second’s warning. 
In 1899 a fire broke out in a three story 
cigar factory at Eighty-seventh Street 
and Avenue A, a nasty little blaze in its 
way. It was necessary to get to the roof 
to fight it. With a squad of men and a 
“‘lead”’ of hose I climbed up and began to 
sound the tin-covered roof with an axe to 
test its condition. The fire was burning 
briskly down below, but the roof seemed 
strong enough to bear a regiment. As 
I went forward in the lead, striking the tin 
in front of me with the axe, I called back: 

“Come on, men; she'll hold us, all right.” 

The next thing that I knew I was 
spitting out cinders down in the basement. 
The fire had burned out the supports in 
the centre of the building and when I put 
my weight on the weakened spot the roof 
gave way and let me down for a three- 
story drop. The men who were behind me 
saved themselves by rushing back to the 
walls. They hurried down to the street 
calling, 

“The chief’s gone!” and started into 
the basement to dig me out. 

They met me as I was coming out. I 
was cut and burned considerably, but that 
was all. I never tried to figure out how 
I escaped that time. It was a case of 
the luck which keeps firemen from being 
killed when they are taking desperate 
chances. 

There is no way to guard absolutely 
against such accidents. Of course an 
experienced fireman can tell to a certain 
extent the condition of a building and how ; 
far the fire has weakened it. If it is 
obvious that a building is unsafe to venture 
into, naturally no sane man will go into 
it or order his men into it. But, as I 
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have said, fire-fighting is war, and if you 
go to war you are going to lose men, or 
else you haven’t got near enough to the 
enemy to do him any harm. There is 
only one way to fight fire and that is to 
get as close to it as you can and whip it 
and whip it quickly. To do this it is 
necessary to take chances, which, while 
they may appear reckless to the layman, 
are absolutely necessary to the efficient 
practice of the fireman’s profession. 

In 1908 a fire broke out in a factory in 
Worth Street. It was a bad fire. Time 
after time, we apparently had the flames 
whipped down to a mere smudge only to 
have them break out again with renewed 
fierceness. The building was filled with 
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the fire could be fought with advantage. 
We had not been in on this floor, and 
though every second was valuable I stopped 
the men and climbed through the window 
to see if the floor was safe. It was a thick 
floor and it held my weight, which is 
greater than the average fireman’s, with- 
out a quiver. 

“All right, men,” I said, and they 
rushed in like a squad of soldiers given 
the word to charge the enemy. 

Two of the four that went in I never 
saw alive again. Less than a minute 
after I had let them go that floor gave 
way with a roar, the centre of the building 
caved in, and those four smoke-eaters 
went down in a crash of burning timbers. 








A NON-FIREPROOF FACTORY BURNING IN NEWARK, N. J. 
In which catastrophe twenty-five working girls lost their lives 


heavy manufacturing material, but it 
wis a strong building, the walls were 
standing staunch and true and the floors 
Were apparently sound. A squad of men 
from an engine company started to take 
a “lead” of hose in through a window on 
the third floor to gain a point from which 


We pulled two of them out badly injured 
and two of them dead. 
Such treachery as this, seen year in 


and year out, which takes from the 
fireman’s side without a moment’s warn- 
ing the tried companion of a score of fires, 
makes him hate the flames as his worst 
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enemy and turns him into an efficient semi- 
maniac, with only one desire — to get at 
the flames and put them out. No patriot, 
fighting for the love of his country, is 
more anxious to beat an enemy than 
the true fire fighter is to put out a fire. 
Life and limb become matters of second- 
ary importance; the fire’s the thing, to 
put it out is all that a man thinks of. 


have been obvious to any one but these 
three fight-maddened heroes — and 
shouted: 

“Get back there, men! 
that wall.” 

They paid as much attention to me as 
if they had been stone deaf. I ran over 
and shoved one after the other back into 
the street and out of danger. 


Get back from 


AFTER THE FIRE IN THE FIREPROOF ASCH BUILDING, WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. 


“Tts stone and steel were fireproof, but the material in it and the people in it were not fireproof, and 143 girls 


were killed by a blaze that hardly would have been mentioned in the papers but for the loss of life. 


building was not deathproof.” 

In 1905, I lost three good men in a big 
warehouse fire in Thirtieth Street through 
recklessness inspired by this spirit. The 
building had been pretty well gutted and 
one of the walls was getting shaky. Di- 
rectly under this wall were three men from 
an engine company, with helmets down 
over their eyes. They were hugging a 
“lead” of hose and playing their water 
on the flames which almost singed their 
faces. I saw their danger—it would 


The 


“When you’re told to get back, get 
back,” I said. “You obey orders.”’ 

Then I turned my back and hurried to 
another point of the fire. The wall fell 
before I had gone ten yards. I looked 
around for the three men. They were 
nowhere in sight. The moment my back 
was turned they had returned again to 
play their stream in that place of peril, 
and when the wall fell it buried them be- 
neath the bricks — dead. 
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THE ASCH BUILDING FIRE 


This was heroism, reckless heroism. 
Those men saw that they could work to 
better advantage under that tottering 
wall. They knew that they were taking 
chances, but they took them without a 
thought, and in the face of their superior’s 
orders. They had taken chances often 
before and escaped. It was part of their 
trade to take them. They died fool- 
ishly, perhaps, but they died well. They 
were playing the part of men, at least. 

Disobedience of orders, even to perform 
an heroic action, is, of course, extremely 
rare in the department. It would be 
no department if such were not the case, 
for it is upon discipline and obedience that 
the lives and safety of the men depend, 
as well as on their efficiency as firemen. 
They are under their Chief’s orders; and 
it is his duty to watch for dangers to 
them, as well as to property. 

; The fire in the New York City Railway 
Company’s car barns at Fourteenth Street 
and Avenue B, October 9, 1907, illustrates 
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how a Chief must guard the safety of his 
men when possible. This wasanexciting fire 
in more ways than one, especially for me. 
At the third alarm I jumped into my motor 
car and was whirled toward the barns 
about as fast as the machine could run. 
The speed limit of this particular car is 
about 60 miles an hour. We were not 
quite up to the limit, but not far from it. 
Going up Second Avenue a front wheel 
flew off and the machine, the driver, and 
myself went across the walk and into a 
wooden fence like a bullet. I got a sprained 
ankle; Rush, the driver, was cut only a 
little but the machine was out of business. 
We jumped into another and hurried on 
to the fire with only a few seconds’ loss of 
time. 

The fire was burning strong when we 
reached the barn. It was a structure 
covering a wide area — the kind of build- 
ing in which fire spreads most rapidly — 
and the men were absorbed in putting 
out the flames in front of them to the 
exclusion of all else. They had forgotten 
about their own safety. 











THE PARKER BUILDING IN NEW YORK 


A fireproof structure that was gutted by fire inside leaving the 
walls standing 
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I took a quick look at the roof and saw 
that it was ready to cave in at any moment. 
There were three engine companies be- 
neath it, every man oblivious to the dan- 
ger above his head. Before the borrowed 
machine had fairly stopped I was out of it, 
and rushing into the building shouting: 

“Get out! Everybody out. The roof 
is coming down.”’ 

With commands, blows, and _ shoves 


———s 
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fession. He likes to fight fires, and he 
will fight to keep on fighting. 

On April 19, 1909, a fire started in a 
cabinet factory in West Thirtieth Street. 
Lieutenant Fitzmorris temporarily at- 
tached to Engine Company No. 1, went 
up the ladder to put a “lead”’ of hose 
through a rear window on the third floor. 
The ladder was wet and slippery and 
Fitzmorris fell. Above a door on the 





A TOTAL LOSS —A BUILDING IN THE GREENWICH VILLAGE SECTION OF NEW YORK 
Part of the $250,000,000 worth of property destroyed in this country every year 


the men were driven out in a hurry. As 
the last man got out the roof came 
down. 

It may seem strange to say that a man 
will grow to love a business that con- 
stantly places him in the danger of being 
killed or crippled for life, which entails 
disagreeable work, and which keeps him 
on duty day and night, but the true 
fireman literally comes to love his pro- 


first floor was a wide, peaked stone sill. 
Fitzmorris landed smack on this sill and 
caught and hung there, as limp as a half 
filled sack of oats, apparently stone dead 
and, apparently, with every bone in his 
body smashed. 

We took him down, laid him out and 
called an ambulance. Then we began 
again fighting the fire. Soon I turned to the 
side-walk to see Fitzmorris fighting with 




















A FIRE IN A WAREHOUSE 


Where the danger to life is small, but the danger to property great 
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the ambulance surgeon against going to 
the hospital. 

“T’m all right,” he said. 
from me.” 

“You’re all smashed to pieces,’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘ You’ve got to come along.”’ 

“Do I have to go, Chief?” asked Fitz- 
morris of me. “I can still fight fire; 
my back isn’t broken.”’ 

“Well I'll break it for you quick enough 
if you don’t obey orders,” I said, laughing. 
‘The fire is out, my boy.” 

It wasn’t, but it was the only thing that 
would satisfy him. 

“Oh,” he said. “All right, Chief.” 

Heroism, so-called, is only part of the 
fireman’s trade. It is noticed sometimes 
when he saves lives in a_ spectacular 
fashion, but his daily risking of his own 
life in fighting fires is something that the 
public does not appreciate. Nor does it 


“Go away 


appreciate as he does what a menace 
fire is to life everywhere in the city. 

At one thirty o’clock Christmas morning, 
1898, fireman John Hughes and I were 
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driving back to Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany Number Ten’s house from a fire in 
Washington Street. The tenements were 
celebrating Christmas. We could look in 


the windows and see Christmas trees with ® 


candles and toys on them, and as we 
both had little toddlers at home, the sight 
touched a soft spot in our hearts. Then, 
right from the midst of this scene, we 
were called back to our trade. At Green- 
wich and Fulton streets, flames broke 
out from a window in the second floor of 
a five story tenement, and in a moment 
the scene was changed from peace to 
terror. By the time Hughes and I were 
out of the buggy and in front of the 
building, more than a hundred fear stricken 
faces of men, women, and children, were 
at the windows above the second floor. 
A moment later an awful wail of terror 
went up from more than a _ hundred 
tongues, and the expression on those 
faces changed to despair. For the win- 
dow from which the flames poured was 
the window that opened on to the fire 


= 





MAKING A RESCUE 
In spite of the fire departments, however, 1500 lives are lost in this country every year by fire 
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LESS THAN A MINUTE AFTER THE ALARM 


escape, and escape was cut off for those 
above. 

‘“God help them!” muttered Hughes, 
and I echoed his prayer. 

A woman stood at a fourth story win- 
dow with a baby in her arms and began 
to wail: 

‘“‘Save my baby! Oh, save my baby!” 

Instantly the hundred others began to 
plead for help. Men cursed and smote 
their foreheads helplessly, women hugged 


their children or tore their hair, little 
children clung to their parents and cried 
helplessly. 

A moment of horror, as the flame and 
smoke rolled upward, then despair, then 
desperation, and then — what we feared 
more than the result of the fire — the 
start of the panic. 

The woman on the fourth floor climbed 
out on the sill, preparing to hurl herself 
into the street. If one jumped we knew 














ATTACKING A FIRE FROM THE NEIGHBORING ROOFS 
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the others would follow and they would 
come tumbling and twisting to their death 
on the stones below. Directing our voices 
at the woman, Hughes and I began to 
call as calmly as we could: 

“Don’t jump. Don’t be afraid. The 
ladders are right around the corner. 
We’ll have you down in a minute. Don’t 
jump.” 

And we knew it would be five minutes 
before we could expect the first ladder. 
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It was impossible to.stay on the fire- 
escape with the flames curling out on us, 
and we climbed along a ledge to a window. 
From here we managed somehow to climb 
to the third floor. Then we ordered the 
people to stay where they were. It was 
the only chance to save them; the fire was 
insignificant, the danger was from a 
possible panic. Somehow we held them 
there until the ladders came and the work 
of rescue began. We slid down the ladders 














A FIRE EVERY TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES 


The slate on which each alarm is recorded in the headquarters in Great Jones Street 


In the roar of the flames, and the in- 
cessant wailing above, our voices were 
unheard in the upper stories. I gave 
Hughes a hand and boosted him up the 
stand pipe to the first balcony of the fire 
escape. Then he reached down a hand 
and helped me up. We were nearer to 
the people now and we kept on shouting: 

“Don’t jump. The ladders will be here 
in a minute. There is no danger. Stay 
right where you are.” 


with a child or woman under each arm. 
Then came the engines, and after awhile 
we began to breathe naturally again. 
The fire was getting under control, the 
people were all out of the building; it 
looked like a good job. . 

*“‘All safe, I guess,” said a fireman 
and then suddenly the woman who first 
had threatened to jump screamed out: 

“Richie! Little Richie! He’s up there 
in **s.smoke!”’ 
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She darted forward toward the ladder. 
We drew her. back and two or three of us 
rushed up to get the boy. I happened 
to be in the tead. It was terribly smoky 
up there on the fourth floor; it was suffo- 
cating. I started in, and Hughes or some- 
one else drew me back. 

“Take it easy, Chief,” he said. ‘‘He’s 
all right. I just saw him running around 
in there.” 

We were inside a moment later. But 
we were many minutes too late. Richie 
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but it becomes something more than that 
to him. It is a personal matter. The 
fire is his perpetual enemy. He hates it 
with a deep, personal hatred, for the 
damage it can do and because it will never 
stay whipped. A person in danger of being 
burned is a person assailed by his own 
enemy, and he is fiercely resolved to cheat 
that enemy of its prey if possible. 

I remember one of the first rescues in 
which I participated. It was in 1888 — 
April 27 — and the fire was at 53 West 





THE RUINS OF A VAUDEVILLE THEATRE ON LOWER EAST SIDE, NEW YORK 


—an eight year old boy — lay in bed, 
his toys in his arms, dead — suffocated 
by the black smoke. 

Is it any wonder that the real fireman 
who sees these things constantly, looks on 
fire as one of humanity’s worst enemies? 

No one but the men of the service know 
how hard a fireman will work, how he 
will risk his life and suffer burns and 
wounds, to rescue persons threatened by 
the flames. To do his best to this end, is, 
of course, his duty — what he is ¢ ii? “or — 


Twenty-eighth Street. I believe the place 
was a rooming house. At all events there 
were a number of young women living 
on the third and fourth floors. It was one 
of those night fires in residences which 
are not discovered until they are well 
under way. When we jumped off the 
wagons in front of the house the first and 
second floors were in possession of the fire, 
and three women in the upper stories 
were begging to be saved. 

Such a sight invariably stirs good 























THE “SMOKE EATER’S” ATMOSPHERE 
A typical scene at a New York fire 
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firemen to the bottom of their souls. We 
had the net out in less time than it takes 
to write these words. 

“You first,” I called to a girl in a third 
floor window. “Jump!” 

She did not move. 

“You, then,’’ I called to another one. 
“Jump. ” 

She, too, was helpless with fright. 
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tucked one under each arm and slid down 
the ladder to the ground. 

A fireman always experiences a moment 
of real satisfaction after this sort of thing. 
It is a little victory in the never ending 
war against fire. 

The public knows too little about what 
this war really is. If it knew more, knew 
how fires start through carelessness, what 





FIGHTING AMONGST FALLING WALLS 
By which many firemen have lost their lives 


Finally the third one jumped in safety, 
but the others declined to follow. 

The fire was bad by this time and soon 
it would be too late to do anything for 


those helpless women. Even when the 
ladder reached the window where they 
were standing they were afraid to attempt 
the climb down through the smoke. When 
I reached: the window they hung back, 
afraid even to trust a rescuer. There 
was no time for ceremony. I reached in 
through the window, drew them out, 


it means to fight them, and how they 
may be prevented, the annual loss by fire 
would be greatly decreased. 


In the subsequent articles Mr. Croker will 


‘explain how our great annual loss by fire may 


be diminished, how fires may be prevented by 
methods not so spectacular perhaps as the 
present methods of fighting fires, but far more 
effective in saving property and human lives. 


— THE EDITORS. 





THE QUEST FOR A HAPPY HUMANITY 


FIRST ARTICLE 
THE ESSENTIAL INJUSTICE OF SOCIETY 


BY 


DR. FREDERICK VAN EEDEN 


Dr. Van Eeden, with this article, begins his autobiography, in which he explains with 
frankness and literary charm, the experiences which led him to become a social reformer. 
Physician, painter, poet, he has counted professional and even artistic success as unsatis- 
fying in a state of society wherein the strong exploit the weak; and he has staked his fortune, 
and dedicated his time and his pen to economic reorganization 


OLLAND, in the middle of the 
i nineteenth century, was in a 
peculiar condition. It had gone 

over heights of wealth and glory, and 
through depths of misery and humiliation; 
it had seen its commerce ruined by Eng- 
land; it had been brutally bullied and 
exploited by Napoleon; it had lost its 
fleet, its colonies, its infiuence; it had 
seen the houses of its towns stand empty, 
and the number of its subsidized paupers 
increase terribly. Only by the grace 
of mightier powers it had been put upon 
its legs again, and established as a “‘buf- 
fer state’ between Germany and England. 
It had all the qualities of an old man 
rumbling and musing over the vicissitudes 
of life, sneering mildly at the hopes and 
illusions of younger people. Its patriot- 
ism, though still alive and kept up in a 


formal and rhetorical way, had a sour 
taste of scepticism in it; its great art 
seemed lost and it considered the interest 
of the foreigner principally from the lu- 
crative side, after the manne? of the old 
peasant who welcomes the pedler who 
is interested in his crockery and china; 
its architecture was a horrid imitation 
of Italian Renaissance; its literature had 
for its best quality a mild and gentle 
irony, a provincial humor. 

Then, in the sixties, we woke up. The 
revival was due largely to the pushing 
influence of the powerfully rising antagon- 
ist of France and England — the great 
“Hinterland,” Germany. We were in 
the way of Germany in her path to the 
sea, and we had to stir, whether we wanted 
to or not. 

This waking up was anticipated, how- 














THE OLD GATE AT HAARLEM 


The quiet Dutch city in which Dr. Van Eeden grew up 
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ever, by a hidden and unnoticed revival 
of our special art, the art of painting. 
We had our splendid artistic dreams just 
before we woke up at a new day-break. 
A group of mighty painters, the brothers 
Maris, Anton Mauve, Josef Israels, began 
their work, and in the ’sixties, had already 
made their masterpieces, although their 
fame was not established before the end 
of the century. 

Now, when we consider the progress 
of architecture over the whole world, it 
seems as if the low-watermark of taste 
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self-satisfied dullness, to return into the 
great universal current of life; we did 
not recognize real art when we saw it. 
When I was born, the great master- 
pieces of my famous townsman, Frans 
Hals, now the principal pride of Haarlem, 
had just been recovered from the mould 
and dust of some dark attic, where 
they had been lying — rolled up, if you 
please —for about a century, as worth- 
less rags. Most striking it is to observe 


that Jozef Israéls, the nestor of modern 
Dutch painters who is over eighty now, 











THE LONG ONE-STORIED HOUSE ON THE BULB-FARM 
Where Dr. Van Eeden was born and where he spent his early years 


was reached about that time in all coun- 
tries. The time of the second French 
Empire, the time of the crinoline, was 
also the period in which the ugliest build- 
ings ever made by human hand, were 
erected in Europe and America. Then 
by some mysterious reason the pendulum 
swung back and another renaissance began. 

What we had to struggle for in Holland 
was to get out of provincialism and narrow 


and still vigorously working — had to 
go through a very long struggle before he 
could break the bonds of conventionalism 
and bad taste, reach artistic freedom, and 
become the man of world-wide renown 
he is now. 

It was hard and painful work to get 
out of the mire of dulness, laxity, and 
complacency, in which we struggled. My 
whole life up to this day has been one 








vie 


table 
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long and difficult progress from provincial- 
ism to universality, carried on in the 
hope of sharing the renewed vitality 
of the human race of this most eventful 
and significant age. 

As a nation we were not poor. We had 
been humiliated and impoverished, but 
we had still some sources of wealth left; 
there was Java of our colonies; and there 
was interest on the money we had lent 
to foreigners. We were not penniless — 
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donor who gave his name to the founda- 
tion, as a sure way to gain salvation in 
Heaven and a long and honored repu- 
tation on earth. Poor old people live 
there in neat little ivy-covered mansions 
grouped round a quiet green square where 
there are flowers and a well. There were 
more than twenty of these “havens of 
rest” in Haarlem when I was a boy; 
I like to think of the picturesque quiet, 
the atmosphere of pensive peacefulness 








From a painting by L. Spoor 


ONE OF THE “HOFJES” OF HAARLEM 
Quaint institutions founded by wealthy donors for aged pensioners 


but worse, we were a nation of a few well- 
to-do rentiers and of many paupers living 
by charity. Rich and poor were satis- 
fied with their lot, and had lost all inclina- 
tion for improvement. 

When you come to my native town, 
Haarlem, the most interesting things to see 
—beside the paintings of Hals — are 
the so-called Hofjes. A Hofje is a chari- 
table institution founded by some wealthy 


of these secluded squares, where old women 
with their pussies on the floor beside them, 
and their canaries hanging in the windows, 
looked on the rare visitor from behind 
their well-scoured panes. 

Around Haarlem, flower-growing has 
become at this day a most prosperous 
trade, extending rapidly, and _ bringing 
in millions of dollars. For generations 
my ancestors had been florists, and at the 
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time of my birth, my grandfather held 
the estate owned now by the well-known 
firm Krelage & Son. He was representa- 
tive of the condition of his trade and of 
his country at the time. 

He was rather well-off and had no cares. 
He was a modest, mild, gentle, humorous 
man with a considerable literary talent 
and no sense of business at all. He 
loved his hyacinths, and his tulips, but 
especially his dahlias which were then 
called Georginas; and his great delight 
was, not to sell them at a good price, 
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constitution. For, when all incentive for 
progress and development is stifled by 
the quiet and comfort of a contem- 
plative life, what is the use of running 
risks, courting dangers and exposing your 
health? My grandfather felt no terror 
of the abyss of dulness and provincialism, 
into which he and his race were slowly 
sinking. 

In my father, however, the spark of 
life and energy began to scintillate again. 
The worst thing I can say of him is that 
he had not the quality of heroism. If he 
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A FIELD OF HYACINTHS 
Outside the gates of Haarlem where flower growing, in which Dr. Van Eeden’s ancestors were engaged, is a large 
and flourishing business. 


but to sit among them on a sunny day to 
muse and smoke. 

He left us many unpublished volumes 
of drama and poetry, all written out by 
himself in clear and neat handwriting, 
without a mistake or correction. More- 
over he left the estate in a very low con- 
dition. In his narrow, timid, tender 
frame of mind he educated his children 
timidly and sentimentally. My father, his 
only son, was allowed no sport, no physical 
exercise; he could not swim, or ride, 
or skate, for fear it would hurt ‘his 


had possessed it, he would have been one 
of the great men of his country, even of 
the world. For he was an extremely 
clever man, a profound and _ original 
thinker, a well-known scientist, a good 
author, and moreover a practical and 
energetic worker. 

To those who knew him superficially 
his sense of humor was his prominent 
quality. His sarcastic irony, his Vol- 
tairean spirit, made his conversation so 
brilliant and paradoxical that many even 
of our respectable Dutchmen did not 
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take him seriously. His professed human 
ideal was the “laughing philosopher,” 
and he founded a club called the ‘‘ Demo- 
critus,”? in which every member had 
always to speak in rhyme; the greatest 
nonsense was most appreciated, provided 
there was wit in it. All worldly events, 
no matter how serious, were there matters 
for jokes and farcical poems. My father’s 
study, as it is still left piously untouched, 
shows an almost incredible collection of 
cartoons, masks, caricatures, and funny 
bric-a-brac. 

Yet this passionate jester possessed a 
deeply earnest and religious mind. He 
discovered the merits of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche long before their works 
were known in their own country, and he 
entered into ccrrespondence with both 
philosophers. He was a great reader 
and admirer v1 Plato, Lucretius, Spinoza, 
and of the religious mystic, Madame de 
la Motte-Guyon. His favorite book was 
that old treasure of oriental wisdom, 
Bhagavad Gita. He was the real free- 
thinker, able to find the gold of truth 
in the ore of every religion. 

From a bulb-grower he became a botan- 
ist. He had a disdain for all those culti- 
vated plants, which he called coarse, 
gaudy, pretentious, strong-scented things, 
bred to suit the taste of vulgar and com- 
monplace people; and he turned all his 
love and interest to the wild plants of 
his country, the ‘“‘weeds” as he called 
them. He wrote the ‘Flora Batava,” a 
compendium of all our native plants, and 
a manual of popular botany, called 
“Weeds” which is still read all over 
Holland, besides other scientific and philo- 
sophical writings. 

In the meantime he did good practical 
work for the welfare of his country, and 
was especially interested in our large 
colonies. ‘‘Holland has forty million in- 
habitants” he used to say, referring to the 
population of Java, “and a grave under 
the palms is better than a useless life at 
home.” 

What he did was a great advance on 
the ancestral laxity. Privately he made 
a large collection of colonial products, 
armor, and works of art, which formed 
the foundation of what has now become 
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the National Colonial Institute. He 
started also a museum for applied art, 
with a school attached to it; he was the 
first to introduce the Scandinavian Sloyd, 
the educational manual work, from Sweden 
into Holland; and he did all he could to 
further the scientific exploration of our 
neglected American possession, Surinam. 

My father did not like his contempor- 
aries, though he did so much for their, 
benefit. He loved nature passionately 
and sneered sarcastically at man. ‘‘Man 
is a blot on nature,” he said. ‘‘Look' at 
his: build. Did you ever see such a clumsy 
arrangement? Every thing hung up on 
a spinal cord, like an umbrella-stand 
with a top-heavy globe uppermost. A 
perfect being ought to be spherical.” 
And then-he made funny drawings of a 
society of globular beings. One of his 
last sayings was a grim Voltairean joke 
at the expense of man: “The creator 
made an awful blundering mess of human- 
ity,” he said, “‘and if I happen to meet 
him, you may be sure I will tell -him so 
straight to his face.” — 

My first years were spent at the bulb 
farm, in a long. one-storied house just 
outside the gate of Haarlem. There was 
then still a real medieval gate; which 
was shut at nine in the evening. I 
remember how we used to hurry out from 
town to get there before nine; for other- 
wise we had to pay a penny to the gate- 
keeper for opening the door. 

The farm was a delicious place’ for a 
dreamy, romantic: sort of child. ‘The 
endless square beds of gaily colored 
fragrant flowers, the long airy barns where 
the bulbs, laid out to dry, spread their 
peculiar pungent smell, the hothouses, 
the orchard — it was a little world full 
of interest and wonder. 

Haarlem is situated on what is called 
in Holland a ‘‘river”’ though I could never 
tell in which direction the water was flow- 
ing. We, like other respectable families, 
had a little tea-house on the border of 
that river, where we went on Saturday 
afternoons. I can still see our little 
procession, father, mother, and the two 
boys carrying baskets with victuals, fol- 
owed by the family cat with tail erect. 
There on the riverside we drank tea, 
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plucked raspberries, and enjoyed life, I do 
not remember exactly how, but every- 
thing was eminently peaceful and _pro- 
vincial. 

My father with his philosopher’s 
disdain for business and commercialism, 
and his botanical contempt for cultivated 
flowers, soon sold the farm and removed 
to a spacious, old fashioned house in 
town. Rural life, to my great regret, 
was at an end and I have hated town-life 
ever since. My father took me with 
him on his botanical excursions around 
Haarlem; and in the woods and parks of 
private country-seats, and especially in 
the uncultivated dunes between the town 
and the sea, we had our dreams of un- 
spoiled nature. 

To an American our wilderness would 
seem but a small area, but to my father 
and to me it was a whole world of savage 
and lovely scenery. We had our Switzer- 
land there, with her lakes and moun- 
tains to explore, and we knew the spots 
where rare flowers grew. And my father’s 
boyish delight, his real ecstasy in dis- 
covering a new plant, or in the punctual 
reappearance of an expected flower at 
some secret spot known only to us, was 
a thing never to be forgotten. 

There and then, like him, I began to 
love nature above humanity. This won- 
derful distinction between the totality 
of animals and plants (including earth 
and sea and sun and stars, which we 
call ‘‘nature,” and which is always 
beautiful and sympathetic even in its 
cruelty and inexorableness), and that par- 
ticular and so much less sympathetic 
animal which we call man was a puzzle 
to me from my earliest years. I questioned 
my father constantly and he answered 
patiently as best he could. I especially 
remember his hardly perceptible smile, 
immediately subdued in order not to hurt 
my childish pride, when I, a boy of ten, 
walking hand in hand with him, started 
the conversation in this way: ‘Now 
Father, let us talk again on nature and 
humanity.” 

In fact, I did not like towns, or schools 
—which were then indeed, by some 
incomprehensible ordinance, the _barest, 
ugliest, most unattractive buildings in 
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town. I did not like my fellow men. Of 
course I had my class chum and, earlier, 
my sweetheart; but these were glorious ex- 
ceptions and, I am sorry to say — cruel 
deceptions also. To all other human 
creatures I felt very strange, like an exile 
among foreigners — and I was aware that 
this was my father’s feeling also. But 
where he laughed, and jested, and sneered, 
I felt more inclined to kick and cry. 
It was to me a serious puzzle of sad and 
mysterious significance; it was no matter 
for amusement at all. 

I found man coarse, vulgar, brutal, 
and eminently ugly. There was no self- 
conceit or self-elation in this feeling; I 
did not consider myself an exception and 
was not at all conscious of being finer than 
they. But my feelings were hurt con- 
stantly by the individuals cf my own race, 
and I could not help it. 

Perhaps all this will be called “morbid.” 
But here I beg the kind reader to consider. 
Morbidity is a deviation from the healthy 
normal constitution of man. Ought a 
healthy, normal human being to be vul- 
gar, coarse, egotistic, dirty, uncivilized, 
dull, ugly? And if not, is it then a token 
of morbidity to be very keenly conscious 
of these defects? Will not the healthy 
mind be more keenly aware of them than 
the unhealthy? Compare mankind with 
any other race. Take wild flowers or 
animals — take violets, rabbits, sea-gulls, 
swallows, butterflies: all are subject to 
diseases. But out. of every thousand 
individuals, how many will you find 
abnormal, deformed? Hardly a dozen. 
Every moth, every fly is perfection of its 
kind. 

And now look at man. You will find 
the proportion exactly reversed. How 
many out of a thousand are well formed, 
beautiful, noble minded, generous, wise, 
honest, high spirited? How many are 
perfection -in their kind? 

Human perfection means more, is mcre 
difficult to reach, you will say. Very 
well, but we were talking of morbidity, 
i. e., abnormality, deviation from the 
healthy. You know Luther Burbank, 
the great breeder, the improver of races, 
the creator of new forms. Suppose we 
came to him with a race in the same 
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condition as mankind in its present stage, 
and asked him to improve it — what 
would he have to do? 

The answer is clear. He would have 
to select and to destroy — destroy, de- 
stroy, kill, burn, stamp out — just as 
he did with millions of weeds. Out of 
every thousand he would have to select 
a dozen, perhaps one or two, and destroy 
the rest. He would select the well- 
built, the beautiful of countenance, the 
high minded, the noble spirited — and 
from these few he would breed a new 
race. Then we should see for the first 
time a really healthy humanity. We 
should see undreamed wonders of ma- 
terial prosperity united with spiritual 
elevation and brotherly love, we should 
see the kingdom of God remarkably 
close by. For this is our latest scientific 
discovery in the matter of heredity and 
breeding, that a race can be improved 
only from the inside. That is to say, 
not by improving outer conditions for a 
great many, but by breeding carefully 
from a few select parents. 

Of course I do not advocate this whole- 
sale destruction as a practical measure. 
It would offer some difficulties, and 
would find much opposition, especially 
in a democratic age like ours. We have 
to trust in the final efficacy of a much 
longer, roundabout. method, consisting 
principally of education, self-control and 
self-insight. 

But I wanted to point out that mor- 
bidity must not be spoken of where there 
is incipient recovery. For self-insight, 
consciousness of disease, is the first con- 
dition for restoration of health. 

I might have been called “morbid” 
if my sensitiveness had led me to bitter 
despair and hate. If I had become an 
enemy of society, if I had become a monk, 
a hermit, a crank, an anarchist, an apache, 
a cambrioleur, a robber, a tramp, or /a 
burglar, I might with justice have been 
accused. 

As I grew older, I began to disagree 
with my father because of his light- 
hearted, jocular way of taking such a 
serious matter as life. Here came in 
some qualities of my maternal ancestry. 
My mother was descended from an old 
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Dutch family that counted many clergy- 
men of the Dutch Reformed Church 
among its members. Her own father 
was a tall, earnest, sturdy preacher. Her 
brother, a man of the same stamp, went 
to South Africa as a clergyman and was 
the only preacher of the Transvaal who 
responded, at the call of the insurgent 
Boers, and joined the meeting at Paarde- 
kraal where war was declared against 
England, on December 12th, 1880. .An- 
other of her brothers went to Java as 
a soldier, and was wounded and won the 
cross in the war against the Balinese. I 
remember my pride in his_ beautiful 
uniform; I remember his scarred, martial, 
sunburned face when he came home on 
furlough. And I remember my despair 
a few months later, when I ran across the 
street crying and sobbing loudly, in order 
to tell my poor grandmother the sad 
news, just arrived, that he was shot and 
killed. 

I was born a philosopher like my father, 
but because of my inheritance from my 
mother I did not want to be only a laugh- 
ing philosopher, I wanted to be a fighting 
one. 

When asked what my profession would 
be, my answer was: ‘‘poet and painter.” 
My father used to amuse the family, or 
rather to amuse himself at the cost of the 
family, by making facetious rhymes at 
every festive occasion or gathering. And 
I was at an early age considered a worthy 
successor in his quality as a family-rhymer. 
Drawing caricatures and landscapes was 
my favorite occupation. Yet I never 
thought of these activities as a means of 
“making a living.” 

Money-getting was a thing that did not 
enter much into our conversation or our 
thoughts. My parents lived extremely 
simply and soberly — rather too primi- 
tively as it seems to me now. Money 
matters were not considered interesting. 
There was a spirit of thrift, especially 
in my mother, but that of accumulation 
seemed absent. When my love for nature 
and natural science awoke, I wished to 
become a zodlogist. And, in imitation 
of my father, I made collections of beetles, 
butterflies, shells, birds’ eggs, and other 
naturalia, 
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During the fourteenth year of my life 
I was unable to read or write, because of 
a painful disease of the eyes, which 
obliged me to stay in a dark room. I 
spent that year quite patiently shut off 
from the world, dictating verses to my. 
mother and dreaming. With all its 
physical suffering, this year is not at all 
unpleasant in my memory. 

When I recovered, I began to raise 
silk-worms, as an occupation that needed 
no éxertion of the eyes. Soon I filled the 
spacious attics of our house with large, 
low, open, wooden boxes in which my 
thousands of cream-white caterpillars 
gnawed their mulberry-leaves; and I was 
busy the whole day in keeping them clean 
and in collecting their daily food from 
all the mulberry trees I could reach in or 
near Haarlem. When you entered the 
room the sound of their voracious feeding 
was like a summer rain on the foliage. 
Then thousands of little paper-boxes had 
to be made and hung up on strings, and 
the worms as they became ready to spin, 
were selected and housed to let them 
make their cocoons. I had the satis- 
faction of getting a prize-medal for my 
homemade silk. 

To complete the cure of my eyes I went 
to a German watering-place. And there 
I came in touch with English people. 
I have a suspicion that some of my Anglo- 
Saxon readers, when I expressed my 
juvenile dissatisfaction with humanity, 
said something like this: ‘Of course, 
poor boy! to be born and bred among 
Dutchmen! not the right place, indeed, 
for learning to admire humanity! How 
different it would all have been to him 
if he had been born in England — or at 
least in some Anglo-Saxon country.” 

In fact when I had made my first English 
friends,and had seen some English children, 
who happened to be remarkably pretty, 
I began to reconsider my verdict on 
humanity. If there existed a country 
where such lovely and graceful beings 
were the rule, and where the plain and 
vulgar ones were the exception, then I 
felt I could live there and be happy. 
Gladly I would prefer their company to 
that of my school-friends and my cater- 
pillars. 
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I decided to go to England and have a 
look at English people and a taste of the 
English hospitality that was kindly offered 
me by my new friends. The necessity of 
getting money for my passage to London 
aroused in me an atavistic renewal of 
the ancestral business capacity. I sold 
a watch chain for outlay capital and 
started at once a little trade in soap, 
buying it from a factory and selling it 
to friends and relations. In a few weeks 
I had what I wanted —I think about 
forty dollars — and I went to England. 
After the goal was reached, the soap- 
business collapsed at once and for good. 

I have my doubts whether it is needless 
to say that I did not find happy humanity 
in Great Britain and returned home dis- 
appointed. What struck me most in 
England was not the healthier race. and 
the finer human individuals — though 
these were surely more conspicuous there 
than in my own degraded fatherland — 
but the intense self-complacency, the 
general feeling of racial superiority, the 
want of insight into defects of their own, 
which were just as bad as those of other 
nations. London seemed to me a terrible 
place, gloomy, dingy, dark and melancholy, 
notwithstanding .its grand aspects, its 
vigorous life, its sporadic beauty. Com- 
pared to clean, neat, bright little Holland, 
with its transparent air and its gaily 
colored houses, London seemed little 
better than Niflheim, the Scandinavian 
hell. And yet this same city of gloom, 
fog and squalor, of horrid poverty side 
by side with reckless luxury, was con- 
sidered by its inhabitants a wonderful 
production and a proof of human great- 
ness and power. At the home of my 
English friends, who were orthodox high- 
church people, I had my first taste of 
that terrible spirit of religious formality 
that lays particular stress on reading the 
Bible at all possible hours of the day, 
fit or unfit, with or without understand- 
ing, on singing hymns and being bored 
in church, and on doing nothing and look- 
ing dull on Sundays. 

Being educated without any spiritual 
compulsion I had never understood until 
that time the bitter invectives of a poet 
like Lucretius against religion. After my 
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visit to England I felt the meaning of 
that line so often quoted by my father. 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

I had seen how the minds of these pretty 
and graceful English children were twisted 
and corrupted by the petrified dogmas 
of a lifeless faith, how they were taught 
to consider themselves as belonging to the 
elect because they followed meaningless 
prescriptions and repeated things they 
could not understand. I had seen the 
pure, simple spirit of the genuine Christian 
faith turned into a narrow, harsh, for- 
bidding doctrine. I saw the message of 
Jesus, meant as a liberation, used as a 
means for spiritual slavery. 

When I was sixteen, my bodily eyes 
being healed and my spiritual soul’s eyes 
beginning to open, I entered the lists, de- 
termined to fight for Happy Humanity. 

At that time my favorite authors were 
Heine and our Dutch poet-freethinker 
Multatuli. I refused to become a member 
of any church, though all my family, and 
even my father, wanted me to do so. 
They tempted me to do as they wished 
by the promise of a gold watch and chain. 
But I said: Vade retro! and have worn 
a silver one until this day. 

I never was a materialist, however, 
and my first dramatic production was 
a fantastic comedy — influenced by the 
reading of Aristophanes—in which I 
showed an ‘‘Empire of the learned” 
founded by a very clever professor on an 
uninhabited island. There everything 
was done scientifically and mathematically; 
Logic and Reason were the only Gods; 
Sentiment was not allowed unless rationally 
justified, and the Founder and Ruler of 
the Empire had a right to submit every 
citizen to an instantaneous examination 
concerning the soundness of his scientific 
knowledge and principles. Of course the 
Deus ex Machina whom I introduced was 
Amor. Love proved stronger than Rea- 
son, and at the moment when the Learned 
Tyrant invited one of his female subjects 
to write down at once the formula for 
maternal love, after a glowing speech 
by the insurgent woman, rebellion broke 
out. The play was never performed and 
was of course only a juvenile attempt. 
At this present moment, however, thirty- 
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three years after I wrote it, it seems to 
me not at all out of date. 

Life began now to show me its tragic 
side. A friend of our home, whom we 
all liked, and whose merry company I 
particularly enjoyed, was found by me 
in his room with a bullet in his head and 
the pistol in his hand. 

A school friend of mine, a few years 
older than I, who studied medicine at the 
Amsterdam University, fell ill. I went 
to his room and nursed him for some 
weeks, until he died of consumption. 
He lived in a back room in one of the 
poorest streets of Amsterdam; and for 
me, accustomed to the life in nature, 
among woods and dunes and the beautiful 
country around Haarlem, this stay in the 
dingy boarding house, in the dull street, 
with the sad company of my dying friend, 
was the depth of gloom and melancholy. 
Surely life was not a matter for jokes and 
amusement. 

Instead of becoming a poet and a 
painter, I resolved to be a doctor. To 
my mind, mankind seemed to be more in 
need of doctors than of poets and painters. 
I was mistaken there, as I have come 
to see after a long and troublesome ex- 
perience, but the mistake seems to be 
still pretty general. No doubt there is 
something the matter with humanity, 
but doctors will never cure it. At least 
not the ordinary doctors as they are 
now. 

Yet I shall never regret the scientific 
education I got at the University of 
Amsterdam. For a poet, of all men, it 
is most desirable to acquire a scientific 
spirit. Rationalistic science in our days 
may be only a poor guide in active life; 
the ethics of science, however, its im- 
personality, its freedom from all lower 
bias, its humble submission to truth, its 
unselfish perseverance in one great common 
endeavor — all this is pure blessing for 
the human mind, and it is too often 
neglected by the emotional poet or man 
of action. 

It is true that our present scientific 
spirit is materialistic and rationalistic. 
It leads astray by trying constantly to 
explain the higher by the lower, by seek- 
ing to understand the divine order of the ~ 
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universe, by analyzing the material and 
animal part of things — which is of course 
like trying to read a book by analyzing 
chemically the paper and the ink. 

But all that will come right by its own 
tendency toward truth. The pendulum 
had to swing in that direction, and it will 
return, brought back by man’s indomitable 
desire for truth and beauty. Many sup- 
pose still, as I did when a boy, that man’s 
goal will be reached when he is healthy 
and prosperous— with a sound body, 
no. cares, and enough to feed and clothe 
him. 

I know now, as a man of fifty, that all 
this will leave us thoroughly dissatisfied; 
that this material earthly paradise, when 
reached, will leave us unhappy, discon- 
tented, sinking either into over-refinement 
and degeneration or into dullness and 
laxity. 

I know also that this valley of scientific 
materialism has to be crossed in order 
to reach the glorious heights of unexpected 
and inconceivable beatitude beyond. And 
I do not regret that I sought my way 
through it, first as a doctor, then as a 
social reformer, ending as I began, as a 
poet. 

What I learned in the first two activities 
found its explanation in the last. The 
practical career did not stifle my ideals 
or aspirations, but gave me solid matter 
to build with and prevented me from 
losing contact with earth and my fellow 
men, from trying to soar too high and 
too quickly. 

Student life in Holland is probably the 
most unconstrained in the world. It has 
nothing like the discipline of the German 
universities, and keeps up no religious 
formality such as makes English and 
American colleges look so absurdly old- 
fashioned. The student in Holland is 
simply a citizen, as free as any other, who 
pays a certain small sum for the instruction 
he wants. His private life is of no con- 
cern to the professors; his religion is a 
matter of his own conscience. 

This may seem an all too liberal treat- 
ment for young men between eighteen and 
twenty-five; yet it is the only thing the 
Hollander could stand. Our desire for 
individual freedom is so inveterate, that 
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we prefer taking the risks to curtailing 
it.. As a matter of fact I do not believe 
that licentiousness is worse among students 
in Holland than in England. The Bo- 
hemian way, as it prevails in Paris, where 
every student lives with his ‘‘grisette,” 
is just as exceptional in Holland as in 
England. These things depend on 
custom and character far more than 
on compulsion and rules, or on religious 
formalities. 

Although this time of a man’s life is 
usually considered the most happy and 
careless —I did not particularly enjoy 
it. I took part in the usual fun and 
jollity as much as any one else; but I hated 
the town, and town life. I could never 
reconcile our amusements with the dull- 
ness, the ugliness, the misery around, and 
I had no spiritual satisfaction. The fash- 
ionable students, forming what might be 
called the “Club,” showed in my time 
very little sign of spiritual life. They 
were a rather insignificant set; their enter- 
tainments and amusements were common- 
place, without having wit or purpose. 
The few young men I knew of real wit and 
genius were poor, and lived a more or 
less Bohemian life in dingy rooms, in sor- 
did streets. I felt repulsion toward both 
types; and my ideals of a glorious period 
of ardent youth, full of beauty and en- 
thusiasm, of high aims and noble aspira- 
tions, were never realized. Among my 
contemporaries were poets of remarkable 
genius, yet they lived a narrow, provincial 
life. The great stream of the world with 
its freshness and vigor did not touch 
them. They formed little stagnant pools, 
very beautiful at first, but soon dirty and 
putrescent. They made wonderfully fine 
verses, while living in miserable surround- 
ings, leading morbid lives. High ideals 
of practical value they did not foster. 
Humanity was strange to them, they 
felt themselves the elect, self-satisfied 
in individualism, untouched by what 
moved the multitude. 

I was allied to these men, however, in 
one important matter — literature. We 
all together went in for a revival of our 
beautiful language and for the liberation 
of literature from the old bonds of con- 
ventionalism and bad taste. To accom- 
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plish this we started a Review that had, 
in this one respect, a deep and beneficial 
influence. 

In those student-days I wrote several 
plays and had them performed success- 
fully on the stage. Yet I never thought 
of making writing my profession. Mul- 
tatuli, then a man nearing sixty, to whom 
I sent my work for approval, advised me 
to use my time better than by seeking 
rhymes and inventing stories about how 
John fell in love with Mary and how they 
got each other. “Better study some 
useful science,” he said. And this I 
tried to do, settling myself as a physician 
in a village near Amsterdam — yet never 
ceasing to be interested in the way John 
got his Mary, and spending my leisure 
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hours in seeking rhymes and inventing 
stories that never happened. 

I had then all that a young man ought 
to be content with, health and a happy 
home-life in a pleasant village, burdened 
by no cares and no wants. Yet I felt 
thoroughly unhappy and dissatisfied. I 
was vaguely and dimly conscious of the 
great wants of struggling humanity. I 
could hear the distant roar of human life in 
its strife for justice and happiness; I knew 
I could not be satisfied in merely allevi- 
ating the physical troubles of a few sick 
people and in living by the price for which 
I could sell my cures to those who could 
afford them. I wanted to join the cur- 
rent of real life and take part in the im- 
portant events of our wonderful time. 


WITH GOVERNOR WILSON 
IN THE WEST 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


N THE afternoon of May 6, 1g11, 
() a westbound Burlington train 
paused in the midst of its flight 
across the rolling Nebraska prairie to 
draw up at the little station of Wymore. 
A score of passengers alighted to stretch 
their legs, and as they sauntered up 
and down the platform a_ bright-eyed, 
keen-faced young man in blue overalls 
and jumper, wiping his hands on a bunch 
of cotton waste, approached one of the 
group. 

“TIsn’t this Governor Wilson of New 
Jersey?” asked the railroad man. 

“That is my name,” said the slender 
gentleman who was thus addressed, ex- 
tending his hand in response to the other’s 
greeting. 

“My name is Mauck,” said the rail- 
toad man, “and I am the Mayor of 
Wymore. We’ve heard a great deal about 
you out here in Nebraska, and I want 


to welcome you’ to our town. People 
out here are beginning to think you’d 
make a mighty good President of the 
United States.” 

“That is very flattering indeed,” re- 
plied Governor Wilson. ‘I assume from 
that that you are a Democrat.” 

“Not at all,” replied Mayor Mauck. 
“Twas elected on the Socialist ticket.” 

“T did not realize that the Socialists 
were making so much progress in the 
West,”’ commented the Governor. 

“Tt isn’t so much that,” was the Mayor’s 
reply, ‘‘but the people out here are not 
satisfied with the way things are going. 
The vote that elected me was only about 
20 per cent. Socialist and 80 per cent. 
protest.” 

The conductor’s cry of “all aboard” 
interrupted the conversation at this point 
and the Governor climbed back into the 
car. The incident, however, was typical 
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of the whole 8,ooo-mile journey to the 
Pacific coast and back, which Governor 
Woodrow Wilson made in the month 
of May. At every point at which he 
stopped he received exactly the same kind 
of greeting as that of the Mayor of 
Wymore. Everywhere he was told that 
the people had heard a great deal about 
him and were discussing him as a presi- 
dential possibility, but more interesting 
than that was the information, volunteered 
in one form or another, at every stage of 
his journey, that the people of the West 
are pervaded with the spirit of unrest 
and of protest against existing political 
conditions. 

It was not at all difficult to get at the 
causes underlying this desire for a change 
— this demand for the restoration to the 
people of the right of self-government 
which they had suddenly discovered they 
were in danger of losing. 

“T helped carry my county for Bryan 
in 1908,” said a dining car conductor 
who had learned all about Governor 
Wilson long before the New Jersey Execu- 
tive entered his car. “It was a good, 
strong Republican county, too,” he added. 

“How did you do it?” asked the 
Governor. 

“Tt wasn’t so hard,” replied the con- 
ductor. ‘‘You see, the railroad company 
did just like they have always done, gave 
orders to all the railroad men to work 
for the Republican ticket. But the peo- 
ple were on to them this time and it made 
us railroad men sore to be told how we 
had to vote, so we just turned in and 
gave the Republicans a darn good licking.” 

That spirit of revolt against corpora- 
tion domination in politics found ex- 
pression in many other ways during the 
journey. There were evidences by the 
score that the people of the West have 
not only begun to realize that their 
politicians and public servants have been 
taking orders from the railroads instead 
of from the people who elected them, 
but that they are also beginning to devise 
remedies for this state of affairs and put 
them into operation. 

In Colorado Governor Wilson found 
the people aroused over what men with- 
out regard for party characterized as the 


disgraceful conduct of the state legisla- 
ture, which had wound up its session 
the night before the Governor’s arrival, 
without enacting a single one of the 
measures which had been demanded by 
the people of Colorado, and without even 
electing a United States Senator. 

“The people of Colorado are going 
to demand a new deal and a square deal,” 
said a former high official of the state 
to Governor Wilson. “They are be- 
ginning to see that they have not had 
control of their own affairs, and they 
will go to any length necessary to regain 
control; it is going to be hard sledding 
for the ‘interests’ in Colorado for some 
time to come.” 

It is because they are face to face in 
their own communities with conditions 
which have become intolerable, problems 
that demand immediate solution, that 
the people of the West are experimenting 
with new ideas in politics and demanding 
reforms which they believe will remedy 
these conditions. Political reform is no 
academic theory with them. It is a 
practical, concrete question, having for 
its object only one thing — the control 
by the people of their own government. 
No other fact stood out more clearly 
than this among all the observations which 
Governor Wilson made on his trip to the 
coast. 

In California the demand for reform 
has shaped itself in constitutional amend- 
ments now pending, on which the people 
of the state are to vote in the fall of 1911. 
One of these amendments provides for 
woman suffrage, and another gives the 
people the initiative and referendum as 
a check on their legislature, and the power 
to recall any and all elected public officers. 
It is this last named provision which is 
the subject of public discussion to the 
exclusion of almost every other topic 
of general interest. And the discussion 
is far from being academic. 

Governor Wilson, coming from a state 
in which the judiciary is appointed and 
is of uniformly high character, had ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to extending 
the recall to the judiciary. Those who 
argued with him on the subject in Cali- 
fornia took no high theoretic ground. 
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It was a concrete problem of immediate 
practical concern with them. 

‘Here is judge So-and-So, whose de- 
cisions are known to be controlled by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad,” they said. 
‘‘We have not been able to impeach him, 
and as a matter of practical politics it is 
almost impossible to impeach a judge 
anyway. We want to get rid of this man 
and there are half a dozen others in the 
state who are equally open to suspicion. 
How can we respect the Bench when we 
believe the Bench to be corrupt? That 
is why the progressive spirit in California 
is focussing its efforts on the recall 
amendment to the constitution.” 

That the people do not hesitate to use 
these instruments of self-government once 
they get them, was forcibly brought 
home to Governor Wilson at several 
points. California cities have had the 
right of recall for several years, and the 
Mayor of Los Angeles, who welcomed 
Governor Wilson at the railroad station, 
was himself chosen at a recall election, 
to take the place of a discredited executive. 
Later on in Seattle another mayor who 
held office under exactly similar con- 
ditions was on the reception committee 
to meet the man from New Jersey. 

In Oregon, where the people have had 
control of their government so long that 
they have begun to get used to it, Governor 
Wilson found no evidence of any wide- 
spread desire to return to the old system 
of machine control of politics and cor- 
poration control of the machine. To 
be sure, he was gravely warned on the 
morning of his arrival in Portland, by 
one of the reactionary newspapers, that 
he would find a dreadful situation in the 
state — that there were two legislatures, 
one of them sitting at Salem and the 
other one under the hat of W. S. U’Ren, 
whose fame as a leader in the movement 
for popular government has extended 
across the continent. But the enthusiasm 
with which Governor Wilson’s reply to 
this solemn warning was received, in- 
dicated that it was not taken seriously 
as an objection to the initiative and 
referendum by the people of Oregon 
generally. 

“Under whose hat is the legislature 
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at Salem to be found?” he asked. ‘You 
know where you can find Mr. U’Ren, 
and if you don’t like his proposals you do 
not have to adopt them at the polls. The 
best evidence that the people of Oregon 
do not trust their legislature is found in 
the fact that they pay the members but 
$3 a day, and limit them to a forty-day 
session every two years, so they can do as 
little damage as possible.” 

I have cited these incidents and episodes 
of Governor Wilson’s journey because 
each of them illustrates, in some degree, 
the basic generalizations which those 
who accompanied the New Jersey execu- 
tive to the Pacific coast formulated as a 
result of their observations. 

First among these generalizations is 
the undeniable fact that the political 
spirit of the West is to-day, as its material 
spirit always has been, one of progress. 
The West is determined to go ahead, 
regardless of precedent, and solve its 
political problems by one means or another 
that will give the people the kind of 
government they want. And in its pro- 
gressive spirit the West is displaying 
the same courage and the same cheerful 
optimism that actuated the pioneers who 
blazed the first trails across the continent. 
Faith in the good sense and sound judg- 
ment of the rank and file of the people 
is the keynote of Western politics to-day. 
They are not afraid to try experiments, 
no matter how radically these new ideas 
may depart from accepted theories of 
government. If their experiments fail 
they are ready to try others. There is 
no talk of panaceas in the West — they 
do not expect to find a cure-all for the 
ills of the body politic in any one of the 
new governmental schemes which they 
are trying out. But they do expect to 
keep on experimenting until they have 
simplified the processes of government 
down to the point where the average 
citizen can understand them. Then they 
are willing to leave the job to the average 
citizen. 

The second generalization, which is 
really a corollary of the first, is that the 
average Westerner displays a more con- 
tinuous interest in politics than does his 
cousin of the East. This was especially 
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well exemplified by the surprisingly wide- 
spread amount of information concerning 
Governor Wilson and what he had accom- 
plished in New Jersey, that was encoun- 
tered wherever he went. Nor was all 
this information as inaccurate as that 
of one Arizona newspaper, which de- 
clared editorially that Governor Wilson 
ought to talk more about the tariff 
since he was the author of the famous 
Wilson tariff bill! Out on the Pacific 
coast the people read newspapers and 
think over what they read, and even the 
little country weeklies of the remote 
rural sections have been telling the people 
about Governor Wilson — and, for that 
matter, about everyone else who has 
been doing anything worth while — until 
it would be difficult to find anywhere in 
the world a body of people more generally 
. well informed as to what is going on in 
the world than these citizens of the 
Far West. 

And, as a consequence of this widespread 
interest in political affairs, coupled with 
the determination to remedy wrongs 
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wherever they may be found, perhaps the 
most striking fact that impresses the 
visitor from the East is the fluidity of 
political alliances throughout the entire 
mass. Party lines throughout the West 
are disappearing so rapidly, that in many 
sections they have practically vanished. 
The people of Oregon, for instance, do 
not regard it as surprising that the 
Republican voters of the state should 
have forced the election of a Democrat 
to the United States Senate. The ques- 
tion of a man’s party label is almost the 
last question the people of the West 
ask about him. Men who were Demo- 
crats in the East call themselves Re- 
publicans in the West, and vice versa. 
The old shibboleths are no longer applied. 
The new test in Western politics is, first, 
what kind of man is he? and, second, 
what does he propose to do? Given 
satisfactory answers to these questions, 
the spirit of the West to-day requires 
no party tags to command its allegiance. 

All of which is mere amplification of 
the remarks of the Mayor of Wymore. 


A LITTLE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 


A POLL OF 1500 VOTERS IN EVERY STATE OF THE UNION, WHICH SHOWED GOVERNOR 


WILSON IN THE LEAD; 


PRESIDENT TAFT SECOND, AND MR. ROOSE- 


VELT THIRD IN FAVOR, AND A REMARKABLE TENDENCY 
TO INDEPENDENT ACTION 


WOODROW WILSON 
Re yy 402 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. . 274 
JUDSON A. HARMON. .. ._ 96 
ROBT. M. La FOLLETTE. ... or 
Geemmer ©2ARK. . . . MS 
4’. | ee 


Total 


ESIROUS of testing the sentiment 
D of the country respecting the 
choice of a President next year, 

the Wor tp’s Work asked 2,415 of its 
subscribers to mark the ballot, a fac-simile 
of which appears on the next page. The 
2,415 names were divided among the 


519 


ALBERT D. CUMMINS 
CHAS. E. HUGHES. 
Jos. G. CANNON 
ELIHU ROOT. 

JOS. W. FOLK . . 
EUGENE V. DEBS . 
SCATTERING 


wn vn > COx~7 


several states in exact proportion to the 
electoral vote of each state — five times 
as many ballots being sent to each state 
as it possesses electoral votes. The names 
were drawn, a state at a time, at random, 
by clerks ignorant of the purpose, from 
the subscription list of this magazine. 
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The result is a reflection of the sentiment 
of the country for the moment probably 
as accurate as could be procured in any 


# & ¢ way for 1505 intelligent voters, represent- 


ing every state in the Union in a fairly 
proportionate degree, replied. 

The result suggests the overwhelming 
popularity of Gov. Woodrow Wilson, tak- 
ing the country as a whole. It would be 
too much to claim that it accurately 
represented the sentiment state by state. 
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voter had an opportunity to state on the 
ballot what his former party affiliation 
had been, and about 80 per cent. of those 
voting availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. It was, therefore, possible to 
ascertain in the case of about 80 per cent. 
of the vote whether or not the voter were 
casting his ballot in accordance with his 
previous affiliation. A scrutiny of the 
poll reveals the following facts: 

President Taft, in a total vote of 402, 





alphabetically. 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


* 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE OC) 


O 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT O 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





The World’s Work Presidential Primary 


BALLOT 4. . 


FOR PRESIDENT 1912 


Mark a cross in the circle opposite the name of your choice. 


If your favorite’s name is not in the list, write it in and vote it. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN a 


O 
O 


WOODROW WILSON ——— SS 





The names are arranged 


CHAMP CLARK 


JUDSON A. HARMON 








A CHOICE AGAINST PARTY 
Of the 35 Minnesota Republican votes cast in the WorLp’s Work Postal Card Primary, Colonel Roosevelt 


received 11, President Taft 6, Governor Wilson 5, and Senator La Follette 3. 
Senator La Follette received 2, and Governor Harmon 1 


If it did, his great popularity would do 
Wilson no good, prevailing only in the 
wrong places. As Democratic candidate 
he would carry 21 states, with electoral 
votes totalling 192; and President Taft 
as the Republican candidate would carry 
20 states, with electoral votes aggregating 
273, leaving five states, with 26 electoral 
votes, tied. But nobody will believe that 
Mr. Taft would carry New Jersey and Gov- 
ernor Wilson Pennsylvania. The most 
that can be claimed for a test ballot like 
this is that, according to the law of aver- 
ages, it affords in its total a good reflection 
of the sentiment of the people as a whole. 

This ‘‘primary” revealed an extraor- 
dinary looseness of party ties. Every 


Of the 3 Democratic votes, 


received the ballots of ten men who 
professed themselves generally Democrats 
and of two who described themselves as 
Independents. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a total vote of 274, 
received the votes of twelve Democrats 
and two Independents. 

Mr. La Follette, in a total vote of 91, 
received the votes of six Democrats and 
two Independents. 

Mr. Harmon, in a total vote of 96, 
received the ballots of eight Republicans 
and one Independent. 

But perhaps the most remarkable fact 
revealed by the ballot is the widespread 
desertion of the Republican party by 
men who desire the election of Governor 
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A TEST VOTE 


STATE 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Kentuck 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New 

New York 
North Cerolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 
‘exas 

Utah 


Vermont 


Ww 

West 
Wisconsin 
W 


Totals 


Cummins 
Beveridge 


Total ballots 


Total ballots 
at out 























Wilson to the Presidency. In his total 
vote of 519, Governor Wilson received the 
ballots of 145 Republicans and 22 Inde- 


ane pendents. 


The accompanying table shows that 
this tendency is prevalent over the length 
and breadth of the country. It reaches 
its height in Pennsylvania, where out 
of 40 ballots which Governor Wilson 
received, 19 were the votes of former 
Republicans and 3 of Independents. In 
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candidates received 696 votes. However, 
25 declared Democrats voted for Repub- 
licans, and 153 declared Republicans 
voted for Democrats. Apparently goo 
Republicans and 500 Democrats partici- 
pated in the ‘‘primary,” yet the most 
popular candidate was a Democrat. Wil- 
son led Taft 5 to 4. He received 3 times 
as many votes as all other Democratic 
candidates combined — 5 times as many 
as his nearest competitor — Mr. Harmon. 
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BALLOT «. 


FOR PRESIDENT 1912 


Mark a cross in the circle opposite the name of your choice. 
If your favorite’s name 1s not in the list, write it in and vote it. 





My afhliauon heretofore has generally been with the..............--00- 005 


The names are arranged 
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THE VOTE OF A BELIEVER IN THINGS AS THEY ARE 


In spite of the fact that the primary gave Mr. Wilson more than 25 per cent. more votes than it did Mr. Taft, 
the President was strong in the important states of Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Michigan, 


Wisconsin, Ohio, and New York 





Wisconsin, 8 of the 10 votes given him 
were those of Republicans, and another 
was the vote of an Independent. In 
Illinois, 11 of the 16 votes given Mr. 
Wilson were the votes of Republicans. 
In Indiana, 8 of the 11 votes cast for him 
were Republican. In Massachusetts, 8 
of the 11 votes cast for him were Repub- 
lican and another was Independent. In 
Minnesota, 5 of the 8 votes cast for him 
were Republican and 2 were Independent. 
In New York, 9 of his 27 votes were Re- 
publican and 5 were Independent. This 
is the chief lesson of the ‘‘primary.”’ 

As between the parties, Republican 
candidates received 802, and Democratic 








True, 167 of the Wilson votes came from 
Republicans and Independents, but, these 
subtracted, he still has 352 votes — 3? 
times as many as his nearest competitor, 
Harmon, and twice as many as all other 
Democratic candidates combined. 

The still-continuing popularity of Mr. 
Roosevelt will attract attention. His vote 
is so large as to prevent Mr. Taft from 


‘exhibiting anything like the overwhelm- 


ingly preponderant popularity in his party 
shown by Wilson in his party. 

An analysis of the vote on non-partisan 
lines shows that Progressives of both par- 
ties outnumber Conservatives of both par- 
ties nearly two toone. Classifying Wilson, 
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Roosevelt, La Follette, Clark, Bryan, 
Cummins, Hughes, and Folk as Progres- 
sives, and Taft, Harmon, Cannon,and Root 
as Conservatives, the totals shown by 
these groups are respectively 995 and 508. 

A certain number of voters added a 
few lines of comment on their ballots. 
One of those voting for Taft wrote in the 
margin, “Provided he continues his pres- 
ent course”; another wrote, ‘‘If he keeps 
it up”; still another, ‘‘ Provided he con- 
tinues to make good’; another Taft 
voter commented “Sure! Always”’; another 
voter sent in a blank ballot on which was 
written “I want to see if Taft can make 
good before I express an opinion.” An 
Iowa voter put his cross opposite the name 
of Taft, but wrote below ‘‘With much 
doubt.” The votes of some 25 Taft 
ballots proudly described themselves as 
belonging to the ‘‘G. O. P.”’ 

Two ballots have the name of Taft 


blackened out, with the evident purpose of 
expressing dislike or disappointment. One 
ballot has the name of Roosevelt con- 
spicuously blotted out and against it 
written, ‘‘ Never again!” 


Another Roose- 
velt ballot was inscribed in a flourishing 
hand, “‘Teddy, the best ever.” 

A ballot postmarked Wallingford,Conn.., 
was cast for Wilson with the comment 
“T have been a Republican, but they have 
cooked their own goose — protection for 
the manufacturer; free trade for the 
farmer.” A Utah ballot for La Follette 
was endorsed, ‘‘I am for a Republican, 
but he’s GOT to be progressive.” <A 
number of Wilson ballots apparently came 
from enthusiastic admirers; written on 
them were such exclamations as, ‘‘ Every 
time!!’’,““Hurrah for Wilson! I voted 
for Taft last time’; and ‘‘ Wilson by all 
means!’’ <A Georgia ballot bore the sen- 
tence, ‘‘I will vote for any man who favors 
the Initiative and Referendum.” A Ten- 
nessee ballot said, ‘‘I will not favor any 
man who insists on the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum and Recall.’’ Ona Kansas ballot 
was written: ‘‘ My affiliation has generally 
been with the Democratic party, but 
I should infinitely prefer a Progressive 
Republican to a Conservative Democrat.” 

Although no expression as to second 
choice was asked for, seven Roosevelt bal- 
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lots named Wilson as second choice; 6 Taft 
ballots named Wilson as second choice; 2 
Bryan ballots named Wilson as second 
choice. Harmon was the second choice 
of 3 Taft men in Ohio. Of fifteen men 
who described themselves as Prohibition- 
ists, 10 voted for Wilson. One Georgia 
Socialist voted for La Follette. 

Half a dozen men accompanied their 
vote with explanatory letters, from which 
the following are typical extracts: 


I should like to see William H. Taft re-elected, 
on account of his conservatism. I think above all 
else what this country needs most is rest and reassur- 
ance. A business man of to-day does not know whether 
he is “afoot or horseback.” 


W. H. Taft appears to me to be the greatest 
constructive Chief Magistrate this country has had 
during its entire history. He is called upon at this 
time to solve commercial problems. They are gigan- 
tic, and require a master mind to guide those charged 
with the responsibility of solving them. His record 
of accomplishments during his present administration, 
is a guarantee, to my mind, for the future. We need 
him now, and we shall need him more at Washington 
during the next four years as President of these United 
States, and I shall personally work, hope and pray 
that he may be elected. - 


I feel that William J. Bryan is the greatest Demo- 
crat living ‘to-day, or for that matter, the greatest 
living American and I believe that to him more than 
any other one man, is due the credit for the political 
reforms that are sweeping in a great tidal wave over 
both parties, but he is not a candidate but if he were 
would probably not be available in 1912. For these 
reasons I have not chosen him for my candidate. 


While Wilson’s career as a political leader is short, 
yet he has shown himself as a wise and brilliant leader; 
he is, I believe, absolutely honest and can be depended 
upon to work for the interest of the whole people if 
elected. He, more probably, than any other man 
can carry the great pivotal state of New York for 
Democracy, hence my vote is for him. 


I very much admire Champ Clark’s Democracy 
and the consistent and wise course followed by 
him both before and since he has been chosen Speaker 
of the House. However, I doubt whether he can 
marshall the united strength of both factions of the 
Party, as Wilson can, hence my vote is for Wilson. 


I received the enclosed ballot and have marked the 
same, but will say there are so many good candidates 
on the list who would make exceptionally good presi- 
dential material that one almost hesitates to make a 
choice. You will see that I have given our former 
president Roosevelt the preference; we know what he 
can do, his forcible character, and he undoubtedly repre- 
sents the interests of the common people. This last 
statement is also true of La Follette and Cummins, 
both Republicans. As for the Democratic party Bryan 
is undoubtedly a good man, but could never be elected; 
Champ Clark, a good politician, Judson A. Harmon a 
strong honest man, but I doubt if his experience and 
fitting would be sufficient to make him good material 
for president. Woodrow Wilson an exceptionally good 
strong man and upholds right principles. 

Roosevelt has been tried and we take no chances, we 
are playing a safe game when we deal with him. 





THE PRACTICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A PLACE OF LEARNING BY WORK AND FROM BOOKS IN KITCHEN AND IN SHOP WITH 
HANDS AND BRAIN ALIKE 


BY 


FRANK LAWRENCE GLYNN 


(PRINCIPAL OF THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL AT ALBANY) 


of making the first uncompro- 
mising and successful attempt to 
relate the public school directly with the 
working world — the world of production. 

It is a novel sight which greets you 
on entering this new sort of institution. 
You may see the timekeeper reading 
his time-board, hear the clank of the 
anvil, or see a little girl hardly in her 
teens fitting a dress on another. 

First you enter the shop, where a me- 
chanic is teaching the secrets of the 
trade which it took him nearly twenty 
years to master. You see one boy who 
has so many hours to serve as tool-clerk 
in the tool-room; another is timekeeper; 
another stock-keeper; and another is 
foreman. 

Here the industry is mainly wood- 
working. In many cases last year stu- 
dents took orders from the people of 
the city. The customer would leave 
specifications about the product desired 
and the student would design it, make his 
blue-print, and bring both the design and 
illustration to the customer for accept- 
ance. With these were the full estimates 
of costs of materials, labor, etc. The boy, 
you see, really did the work and really 
earned the money for it. There are a 
number of boys of fifteen who are earning 
nearly two dollars a week while going to 
school. Sometimes a boy is found who has 
developed into a youthful contractor and 
has such an amount of work on hand that 
he finds it necessary to employ several 
others as workmen for him. 

Related with the shopwork and running 
along hand in hand with it is the design- 
ing or drafting department, where an ex- 


| LBANY, N. Y., has the distinction 


perienced draftsman teaches the student 
how to design and how to make blue- 
prints of the drawings. Here each boy 
is fitted with a complete drawing out- 
fit and is taught, from the viewpoint 
of a trade draftsman, for one hour each 
day, facts and theories to supplement the 
two hours spent daily in the shop. 

This constitutes the work of one half- 
day. The rest of the time is devoted 
to regular school studies — “readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithmetic,’”’— but all with 
special reference to the industrial activities. 

The mathematics, which is ordinarily 
called arithmetic, goes by the name 
in this new institution of ‘‘shop- 
mathematics”; for everything that is 
done in this department must have special 
reference to the shopwork or drafting. It 
includes the principles of arithmetic with 
as much algebra and geometry as is nec- 
essary for technical application. 

In following this class to the English 
room, we find them anxious and impatient 
to describe what has occurred in the 
shop production, to discuss shop ethics, 
and to study about the lives of such men 
as Maydole, Disston, Ezra Cornell, and 
other leaders of industrial production. 

Their academic work is further extended 
by a study of the industrial, social, and 
political history of the United States; they 
trace by means of geography the pro- 
duction, transportation, distribution and 
consumption of the products used in the 
school and in the city. From civil govern- 
ment, they discover deviations from the 
well trodden path of tradition; they 
begin their lessons with a study of the ward 
in which they live, of the alderman who 
represents it; and they trace, in a con- 
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structive and formative way, city, county, 
and national government. 

At this time during your visit you 
ask, ‘Well, what provision is made for 
the girls? Do they also saw wood and 
make things in the shop?’’ 

““No, they do not,” is the reply, and you 
look relieved. 

“What is the nature of their work then?” 
you inquire, and the reply is the opening 
of the sewing room door where you see 
a number of little ladies happy amidst 
a profusion of sewing machines, tapes, 
needles, thimbles, cutting tables, and lin- 
gerie of various sorts and kinds. 

The students perhaps take turns show- 
ing you about. One little girl is sten- 
cilling a curtain—an order left by a 
visitor from Bridgeport, Conn. You in- 
quire what she is making. She looks 
up with a smile, opens her table drawer 
and brings forth a sheet on which she 
first had to figure her estimated cost 
before sending her ‘‘quotations” to the 
buyer. Here is the table which she had 
made out with neatness and precision: 

A QUOTATION OF STENCILING 


Poppy design No. 1. 
Designing 
No. of hours 
Pay per hour . 
Cost of labor 
Selling price. 
Applying design 
No. of hours. 
Pay per hour . 
Cost of labor . 
Selling price 
Goods 
Cost : 
Selling price 
Paints 
Cost ; 
Selling price 
Hemming — plain 
No. of hours 
Pay per hour . 
Cost of labor . : 
Selling price . . . 28 
Quotation — $4 prepaid 


$3.23 
““Yes,” is the answer to your question, 
‘this is part of the arithmetic for the girls.” 
You find on looking over the sheet that 
she has been requested to submit samples 
and quotations on several designs. 
You are concerned to find out, however, 
that the selling price of the design is esti- 
mated at a lower figure than the cost price. 
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She explains that this was due to the 
fact that the customer permitted her to 
use the same design over for other orders 
and she figured that it would take three 
orders to pay her for the effort. You 
can trust her not to go into a losing 
game. 

As you pass on, you find one girl work- 
ing on an order for baby clothing which 
was left by a woman in the city; another 
is doing nurses’ aprons; still another is 
making overalls for her father. Now 
you see a little lass rise and hold a small 
skirt up to her waist before the mirror, 
and here is a small Italian girl, Sophie, 
who looks up and greets you in a most 
maturely childish manner. Yes, to be 
sure she likes the school, for has she not 
given up a job in a factory where she 
earned the enormous sum of two dollars 
and a half a week? Your sympathy is 


touched and your interest awakened so 
that you tarry a moment longer. 
“And what are you making?” you ask. 
“Well,” she replies, ‘you see, we are 
quite poor and I have five little sisters 
younger than myself. 


I have to take 
care of them at home even though I am 
not working and so while I am in school I 
make their clothes.” 

The next stop is in the kitchen. Here 
two dozen little maids clad in white caps 
and aprons are engaged in preparing 
the noonday lunch for the school. One 
little lady is hustling about all over the 
place, which is arranged as a real city flat. 
Now she talks with this one, now with 
that, and now with another. You wonder 
at the freedom, the responsibility, and the 
apparent lack of discipline and you say 
to yourself, “Things are not what they 
used to be.” It’s a good thing that 
they are not, kind visitor — ask as many 
questions as you like. 

One pretty little maid looks up en- 
couragingly with a welcoming smile and 
you go over to see what she is doing. 
She proudly replies, ‘I’m working on an 
order for bread that must be sent out 
this noon for dinner.” You feel the 
weight of her responsibility and pass on 
to find another earning some money 
baking a cake to fill another order. 

Then you come to the wash tub where 
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alittle one is scrubbing and rubbing away 
at some large piece of wearing apparel. 
You stop to look at her and on inquiring 
find that she is ‘‘washing coffee stains 
out of mother’s new dress.” Your atten- 
tion is now attracted by another little 
miss stirring a five gallon mixture; at 
this moment the first little girl you noticed 
on your entering goes up to the stove, 
speaks a word or two in an undertone to 
the little mixer, who puts away her spoon 
and draws the kettle to the back of the 
stove, after which she opens the luncheon 
counter and begins to place the dishes 
out. Inquiry brings out that the first 
little lady who is so busy directing 
others, passing about from one place to 
another, making notes and calculations, 
measuring this and testing that, is a most 
important personage. She, in a very 
responsible and dignified manner, informs 
you that she must “have things right 
or they won’t sell” —pointing to a 
bulletin-board on which you read: 
MENU 
Cream of tomato soup — 2c 
Orange and banana salad — 2c 
Boston baked beans — 2c Boston brown bread —2c 
Ham sandwiches— 2c Plain bread sandwiches—r1c 
Cocoa — 2c Coffee — 2c Milk — tc 
Oranges — 2c Bananas — 1c 

“Did you say that you have charge of 
this?”’ you ask. 

“Yes, indeed,” she rep-ics, and looks 
around in a preoccupied manner. 

“Well,” you ask again, ‘“‘does not 
your teacher plan it for you?” 

You have touched the spark that ignites 
the fuse. 

“No,” she replies, ‘‘the teacher will 
not tell us a thing unless we are making a 
mistake. We have to do all the planning, 
marketing, and distributing to the other 
girls who do the cooking. Then,” she 
continues after replying to a question 
from one of her subordinates, ‘‘I have to 
report to the cashier, so that she can figure 
out her accounts and know how much 
to charge for the various articles.” 

You again venture a query, ‘And what 
position do you hold, if I may ask.” 

Smiling at your apologetic manner, she 
continues, “‘ Why, I’m the assistant cashier. 
Next week I’ll be the cashier and another 
girl will have my position.” Then, beg- 
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ging your pardon, she hastens off to where 
she has just been summoned to look after 
the taking of the brown bread and the 
baked beans from the oven. 

Just as you are about to leave, another 
pleasant child comes up to you and in- 
vites you to remain to luncheon. After 
that, you go downstairs where you find 
the cashier at the teacher’s desk making 
out her report for the day; the after- 
noon session of school has begun. You 
venture another inquiry and find that she 
is making a report that goes to the arith- 
metic teacher so as to provide the girls’ 
classes with arithmetic for the next 
day’s lesson. Then she further explains 
with a troubled brow that she is having 
quite a time to-day as her “‘cash will not 
balance.”’ You see that she is surrounded 
with lunch tickets and small change 
taken at the daily luncheon sale. She 
tells you how much she has sold, how many 
tickets she has, how much flour, butter, 
sugar, etc., was reported to her as used 
that day, what the market prices are, 
what her receipts are, and then showing 
you her report card, asks you, with a sad 
tone in her voice, ‘‘And how would you 
like to figure all that out?” 

‘“‘What becomes of the money you take 
in?” you ask. 

“We have to deposit that in the city 
bank,” and she adds with a business-like 
manner, ‘‘At the end of each month we 
have to make out a check to the board of 
education showing how much of the 
cost of our department we have covered.” 
Before I left her, she told me that the 
domestic science department had enter- 
tained Mayor McEwen and the board 
of education at luncheon not long 
since. 

This type of school work has been in 
existence for some time in private and 
philanthropic institutions; never before 
has it been part of a public school system. 
Any boy or girl who has completed the 
sixth year of the elementary work may be 
appointed to this new school. At present 
the school is filled, and, as many children 
still wished to enter, the board of edu- 
cation opened a new school in another 
section of the city, which also is now full. 
It is the purpose of the city to extend 
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this vocational work, in which the stu- 
dent has an opportunity to “‘find himself,” 
so that two years of additional training 
along the line of the chosen vocation 
may be offered. 

The initiative in this new movement in 
education was taken nearly three years 
ago by Commissioner Andrew S. Draper. 
Through his efforts, the legislature of the 
state of New York made provision 
for assisting cities to maintain these 
schools. 

The development of the work since 
then has been due in great part to Arthur 
D. Dean, chief of the division of trades 
schools. He has been endeavoring to 
solve the problem of developing a system 
of education, with a new and original 
theory of philosophy and pedagogy, which 
will offer such special training as will fit 
800,000 boys and girls to enter industrial 
and commercial vocations. His ideal is 
to offer ‘‘such courses of instruction in 
the public school system that any man 
or woman, boy or girl, may, at any time, 
receive training in any vocation.” 

In the city of Albany the work was 
fathered by Dr. Charles W. Cole, super- 
intendent of schools, who, during his 
educational experience of a lifetime, had 
long seen the gulf existing between school, 
home, and industry. 

It is of interest to business men who 
deal with figures and percentages that, of 
the students beginning the work of the 
vocational school, more than eighty per 
cent. intended to leave school as soon as 
they were fourteen years of age. At the 
end of the first year only five per cent. 
had done so. At the end of the second 
year, corresponding to the eighth year of 
school life, more than fifty per cent. of 
those promoted to high school standing 
returned for third year work — a problem 
which the board of estimate is at present 
facing. 

Letters have been received from con- 
tractors and manufacturers about those 
boys who have thus far been placed with 
them. One man states that a boy did 
as well in the beginning of his work as 
another apprentice of from one to two 
years’ standing who had not had this 
training. A quotation from another man 
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in charge of a large apprentice system 
nearby explains itself: 

ee . The average boy who comes to us is 
‘green’ ‘and months pass before we have him in 
proper condition to hold his own with the other 
apprentices. With your boys the awkwardness and 
shyness has been eliminated and they make good 
at the start, which is a big item at a plant of 
ote size where the production is on a piece-work 
asis.’ 


The present status of this work in the 
state as passed upon by the Regents 
University of the State of New York, 
November last, is indorsed to suchanextent 
as to give advanced standing to those who 
wish to enter the high school. To 
students who complete the vocational 
course of two years, a junior trade school 
diploma will be awarded; to those who 
complete a four years’ vocational course, 
a senior trade school diploma will be 
given; and those who wish to continue 
two years longer may have courses of 
liberalized trade training and of highly 
specialized mathematics and science. It 
will not be the fault of the schools if their 
graduates are not fitted for unlimited 
promotion. 

During the early development of the 
work, much interest was aroused con- 
cerning the attitude of organized labor. 
Thomas D. Fitzgerald, local representa- 
tive of the executive council of the New 
York Federation of Labor, became greatly 
interested in the progress of the work 
and much is due him for his hearty sup- 
port and encouragement. Through his 
efforts, an official investigation of the 
institution was made last December by 
the executive council during its execu- 
tive session in the city. The members 
spent an entire afternoon inspecting the 
workings of the various departments, 
after which they endorsed the work most 
highly as the only possible way of replacing 
the old apprenticeship system. 

We have all seen the rapid strides made 
in the conservation of materials and time, 
in the development of by-products, which 
resulted in an increased efficiency of 
machinery, until now the captains of 
industry are turning their attention to the 

“increased efficiency of the workman” 
—which is possible only through special 
education. 
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At present a boy may leave school at 
the age of fourteen but he cannot obtain 
employment in gainful occupations until 
he is sixteen. During these two years, 
he is adrift on the community; he forgets 
what little he has learned, and becomes, 
when he is old enough, an unthinking 
“attaché” of a machine—to be ever 
afterward an ‘‘operator,” without even 
the rudiments of the training necessary 
for the skilled workman of to-day. His 
opportunity for advancement is_ barred 
and he is inefficient for due promotion. 

The purpose of this form of education 
is to offer an opportunity to the ‘‘masses”’ 
that will alleviate just such conditions, 
which are on the eve of creating social 
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havoc among us. Let us give the boy 
and girl their rights and provide them 
with such a heritage of opportunity in 
education as it is possible for this genera- 
tion to bestow upon posterity. 

Only a few years ago we saw the estab- 
lishment of the Kindergarten which pro- 
vided an easier transition for the child 
“from the home to the school.” Is it 
not as much the duty of the state, the 
community, and the school to direct 
their energies to returning that child 
“from the school to the home” in such 
condition that he will be an efficient 
asset to home support, a real producer 
in the community, and consequently a 
morally and economically valuable citizen? 
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THIRD ARTICLE 


MAKING 


BY 


HENRY 


BETTER CITIZENS 


OYEN 


(The result of a painstaking trip of investigation, which included a study of cities, from Boston, 
Mass., to Des Moines, Ia., and from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Memphis, Tenn.) 


N THE fringe of the downtown 

QO business district of Kansas City, 

at 19th and McGee streets, there 

is to be seen one of the most encouraging 

sights that meet the eyes of one bent upon 

studying the present trend of civic ac- 
tivity. 

It is a slum district. As slums go, out- 
side of New York and Chicago, it is about 
as bad, physically, as anything that may 
be found anywhere. It is a section of 
impossible brick hovels, utterly unfit 
for human habitation — and it is almost 
without inhabitants. It is being depopu- 
lated under the direction of Kansas City’s 
new Board of Public Welfare, the first 
city department established for exclusive 


devotion to the work of making better 
citizens. 

The McClure Flats district in Kansas 
City has long stood for what East Side 
stands for in New York, or Lower West 
Side in Chicago. It was frankly a slum, 
a tacit acknowledgment of the now dis- 
credited idea that in each city there must 
be a sore spot to shame civilization. It 
was built in such a way that it could serve 
only one purpose: to house people who were 
so unfortunate and miserable that they 
were forced to live at the social bottom. 

The buildings are a little taller than 
a good-sized man. They are built wall 
to wall and end to end, and a passerby 
could reach in from the street and touch 
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the pillows in the sleeping rooms. Given 
bars on the windows and a turnkey or two 
and the impression of a penal colony would 
be complete. Take a block of small, 
unventilated adobe houses and crowd them 
together enough to produce tenement 
house conditions and you would have some- 
thing of the effect of the McClure Flats 
district. Anyone with eyes in his head, 
on beholding these deadening rows of 
small brick caves and learning that they 
were to be filled with human beings, must 
have exclaimed: ‘‘There will be a mess 
here.” And a mess there was. 

Into this district there flocked the in- 
evitable stream of miserables. As natural 
as the influx of rats into a dark, damp 
basement, so was the drift of the helpless 
and vicious to the McClure Flats. To 
live decently, to retain mental, moral, 
and physical health in such a district was 
impossible. To attempt to rear children 
there was nothing short of a social crime. 
Saloons began to creep toward the place 
like evil birds of prey. A vice section 
developed near one end. The McClure 
Flats advertised Kansas City considerably. 

The truly cheering feature of the present 
awakening of the cities is the clearness 
with which the cities have realized that 
good citizens are its best assets. When a 
city awakens now it takes up the work of 
making better citizens, which, after all, 
is more important than increasing bank 
clearings or post office receipts. 

In March, 1910, a committee of rep- 
resentative citizens, appointed by the 
mayor of Kansas City, to “investigate 
conditions to the end of devising some 
comprehensive plan relating to the city’s 
obligations toward the poor, the unem- 
ployed, the sick and the delinquent,” 
reported that, although after close study 
and wide inquiry it was unable to offer a 
panacea for the evils indicated, it believed 
“poverty, disease and crime should not 
be accepted as a matter of course, but 
should be recognized as the results of 
conditions that, in a large measure, are 
subject to control.” 

“Tt is,” said the committee, ‘“‘commend- 
able to strive for a large salvage of human 
wreckage; but to prevent the wreckage is 
better still.” 
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On April 7, 1910, the common council 
of Kansas City passed an ordinance creat- 
ing a board of public welfare, a city de- 
partment whose function is to make better 
citizens. It is directed by five citizens who 
serve without pay. The appropriation 
allotted to it for the first year was $125,000. 
In the present year, the second of its exis- 
tence, it asked for and received slightly 
more than $200,009. 

The McClure Flats district obviously 
was one of the prime creators of human 
wreckage in Kansas City, and one of 
the duties of the new department was to 
prevent such wreckage. Its inspectors 
took the district in hand and proceeded 
to make a survey of its conditions. The 
hovels at this time were occupied mostly 
by extremely poor Russian Jews, and 
the lack of decency and sanitation was 
appalling. The place was not fit for 
humans to live in—and the board of 
public welfare proceeded to get them out. 
Condemning some of the buildings for 
insanitation, marking others for extensive 
alterations and repairs, forcing out many 
families because of overcrowding, it started 
a compulsory exodus to quarters where, 
perforce, these immigrants must live to 
some extent, at least, as American citizens 
should. Scores of adults and hundreds 
of children were thus removed from the 
deadening, demoralizing influences of the 
district, and soon the McClure Flats 
district, as a factor in lowering the level 
of Kansas City’s citizenry, will have 
passed into history. 

This kind of city department is some- 
thing new in our municipal history. Its 
work is as broad as its name implies. It 
maintains a free legal aid bureau, a lodging 
house bureau, and an employment bureau; 
it settles domestic disputes, inspects dance 
halls and dwelling houses; it finds and 
corrects the deserting or negligent hus- 
band, it helps the wreck to get a new start 
in life, it prevents the temporarily un- 
fortunate from becoming a wreck, and 
generally it does all that hitherto has been 
relegated to private social workers in the 
struggle to lift the level of citizens. 
It even induces citizens to be better, 
as the following story of Henry Liebin 
shows. 
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Liebin is a little German tailor who was 
a poor citizen. He had a wife and four 
small children and the habit of family 
desertion. 

He was not a vicious man, but the proper 
sense of responsibility necessary to making 
a good citizen was lacking, or rather, un- 
awakened in him. He worked and earned 
good wages, but whenever the spirit moved 
him it was his custom to flit, pay envelope 
and all, from the family hearth and leave 
the family to get along as well as it could, 
which naturally was not very well. There 
are so many Liebins in all cities, and the 
wreckage behind them is so deplorable 
that what happened to this one is note- 
worthy. 

In the period of his last desertion the 
condition of the family became known to 
the police. The police made it known to 
the board of public welfare, and the 
latter took the case in hand. Liebin was 
traced and found and brought into court 
where he was informed that his part in 
life was to care for the family of which he 
was the head —and not to humor his 
own vagrant whims. He was instructed 
carefully as to his duty as a citizen. At 
first he stubbornly refused to obey the 
board’s directions and he was sentenced 
to five hundred days in the workhouse. 
But the new ideal had begun to work 
in his mind and five days later he requested 
to be paroled. He had $300 in the bank 
and this he placed in the board’s care as a 
guarantee of his future good behavior. 
Then he was told that he might have his 
liberty just so long as he played the part 
of a man, worked steadily, supported his 
family, and reported each Saturday to the 
board’s secretary. If he failed to do 
this, he would be ser* back to the 
workhouse. 

Anew day had dawned, he was informed; 
wife desertion had ceased to be an easy 
sport. 

This was more than a year ago. 
latest report on Liebin reads: 

“Man has been reporting at office every 
week and the family is getting along very 
nicely.”’ 

Henry Liebin was made to be a pretty 
good citizen, and his family was saved, 
from the blight of pauperdom. 


The 
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The craving of youth for pleasure and 
recreation and the lack of opportunity 
for sane and decent gratification of this 
impulse has resulted in the public dance 
hall becoming a scandal in most of our 
large cities. The tale of how such places 
have ruined young people as future citi- 
zens has been told too often and too well 
to need to be repeated. Up to the estab- 
lishment of the board of public welfare, 
Kansas City’s public dance halls served 
the same vicious end that the same insti- 
tutions continue to serve in many other 
cities. Then came a change. The board 
placed one of its inspectors in charge of 
each public dance, and now no dance is 
permitted in Kansas City unless it is 
conducted in a manner with which the 
most rigorous censorship can find no 
fault. 

These things seem small and puerile, 
taken by themselves. In reality they are 
extremely significant. They indicate that 
in this day and age, when the air is filled 
with cries against our ‘‘soulless commer- 
cialism,” our sacrifices to the almighty 
dollar — the cities, where commercialism 
is most rampant, are experiencing that 
awakening of the civic conscience which 
prompts them to think concerning their 
populations, not merely “how many?” 
but “how good?” 


Long before Kansas City had estab- 
lished its board of welfare, the city of 
Rochester was preparing to work to the 
end of making better citizens in the next 
generation by careful supervision of the 
physical and mental health of children and 
by the right training of them from in- 
fancy to youth. Although at present 
hampered by the will of a political boss, 
the work that Rochester has set in motion 
is the most advanced example to be found 
in this country, of how a city may care 
for its future citizens. It may be said to 
have begun ten years ago when Dr. 
Goerge W. Goler of the department of 
health, began his crusade for pure milk. 
In the ten years preceding the crusade 
7,451 children had died in Rochester be- 
tween the first and fifth year of life. In 
the ten years following which have only 
just now come to an end, the total infant 
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mortality, in spite of an increased popu- 
lation, was only 4,965. Building on this 
success, the Rochester public health As- 
sociation, the department of health, and 
the board of education began to coép- 
erate to give to Rochester children first of 
all a chance to be born right, next every 
help to get them safely through the pre- 
carious years of infancy, and lastly, it 
aimed to give them, through the training 
of mind and body, a fair start in the game 
of life when the time comes to play it 
without paternal help. 

These forces strive, so far as is possible, 
to reach into the home where a birth is 
expected and to prescribe proper condi- 
tions for the important event. When 
the child is born mothers are instructed 
and helped to care for it in the way most 
conducive to health. A campaign of 
publicity has been vigorously prosecuted 
through the press and other means, and 
every Rochester mother has had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing that the city is anxious 
to help take care of her young child. 

When the child reaches the school age 
it comes directly under the charge of the 
codperating department of health and the 
board of education. Before it is entered 
at any school it is sent to one of the central 
school buildings where a physician, a 
dentist, and a nurse hold a constant clinic. 
First the child is examined as to its general 
health, to find whether the body is strong 
and sound and fit to stand the strain of 
school attendance. Next comes the ex- 
amination of the eyes, the nose, and the 
teeth, three prolific sources of deficiency 
in children. If there are any defects they 
are remedied. If the child’s parents are 
able to pay, the remedies are supplied 
at their expense; if not, the clinic foots 
the bill. 

After the health examiners have done 
their duty, and certified that the child 
is in proper condition, a modern school 
system — modern in an enlightened sense 
—takes hold; and through common, 
vocational, and industrial schools, pro- 
ceeds to do its best to prepare for the 
future a good, useful citizen. Practically 
every child in Rochester to-day has had 
the benefits of this sort of supervision and 
direction. 
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But children do not spend all the day 
in school, and Rochester saw that there 
would be a great gap in its programme of 
good citizen-making unless it saw to it 
that the children were provided safe and 
decent places in which to play. The 
playground movement has spread all 
over the country now. The public play- 
ground is looked upon as a necessity, 
and Rochester was one of the first cities to 
give the movement its impetus. The 
Playground League, the park commis- 
sioners, the board of education, and the 
common council joined hands to give the 
children of Rochester further opportunity 
to grow up as good citizens. Its play- 
grounds have become models for other 
cities to copy. Recently it has taken a 
most drastic step by purchasing the 
abandoned grounds of an old reformatory, 
tearing down the old buildings, and turning 
the place into a free municipal amusement 
park, the first institution of the sort 
of any size to be established in this country. 

Having provided for the physical care, 
the training, and the recreation of chil- 
dren, Rochester began to ask, ‘‘What is 
to be done to continue this training in 
citizenship when the child becomes a youth 
or man and leaves school and begins to 
work?” Also it asked, ‘‘How shall we 
make American citizens of the immigrants 
that constantly are coming to the city?” 

The social centre movement, at present 
inactive because of Boss Aldridge’s op- 
position, answered both questions. 

“The social centre idea is simply the 
idea that the community should make 
provision for the fundamental social needs. 
That the social instinct should not be left 
to satisfy itself at haphazard; that the 
community, appreciating the tremendous 
importance of the social instinct for the 
health and prosperity of society, should 
work out a method of satisfying it in a 
wholesome and uplifting way”’ 

The social centre idea showed the way. 
In two of the school buildings Rochester's 
citizens of all classes, races, and creeds were 


brought together on a common plane. — 


Men’s, women’s, girls’ and boys’ clubs 
were formed and the work of teaching a 
true community spirit was developed to 
a high degree. One of these clubs was the 
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Italian Men’s Civic Club through which 
Italian immigrants were given an under- 
standing of the American standard of 
living. In all, more than 25,000 people 
flocked to the Social Centre. It was the 
sight of a congregation of these clubs that 
evoked from Justice Charles E. Hughes 
the expression, ‘‘ You are buttressing the 
foundations of Democracy.” 

But even more than this, the new spirit 
has reached the large employers of this 
city. Rochester reckons 75,000 workers, 
most of them employed in manufacturing, 
among its 225,000 population; and the 
conditions under which men labor largely 
determines their value as citizens. 

St. Paul street once was the home of 
the great clothing industry of the city. 
There is a long string of tall brick build- 
ings which not so long ago was pointed 
out to the visitor as a matter of city pride, 
the home of Rochester clothes. Most of 


the buildings are poorly lighted, badly 
ventilated, and in no way calculated to 
preserve the health of factory operatives 
cooped up within them for eight or ten 
hours a day. They are used as factories 


no longer. They have become warehouses 
and the factories are moving into model, 
light, airy buildings on the outskirts of 
town. Compared to the factories of Man- 
hattan Island or Chicago these old build- 
ings do not appear evil. But compared 
to the new buildings in which many 
Rochester factories now are operating, their 
defects are glaring. One of the new fac- 
tories is a long three story structure built 
of concrete, steel, and glass; its external 
architecture suggesting rather a school 
than a factory. There is not a dark 
corner inside, the air is filtered, and the 
conditions under which the operatives 
work guarantee them against the usual 
ill effects of factory labor. 

This does not mean that all Rochester’s 
factories are models, but this particular 
one may be taken as a type of the new 
factory buildings, the sort that has 
begun to be built there since the awaken- 
ing. Added to this is the city’s acknowl- 
edgement that it has a housing problem. 
There is no slum in Rochester — a fact 
that other cities in the same class may 
make note of — but in several quarters 
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living accommodations are not what they 
should be and a progressive chamber of 
commerce has taken hold of the problem 
by building three model small houses and 
renting them at the lowest possible figure 
as an experiment. 

All this progress has been brought about 
by continued effort. Rochester happens 
to possess a remarkable group of public 
spirited leaders. There is the Rev. Dr. 
Algernon S. Crapsey, a minister who has 
his own church and congregation because 
the Episcopal Church decided that he 
was too liberal in his views; the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Moore Strayer, who fills a Pres- 
byterian pulpit and a place in the councils 
of union labor; Prof. Howard T. Mosher, 
of the University of Rochester; Prof. 
Walter Rhausenbusch; and many others. 
Mr. Edward J. Ward, the young man who, 
after a varied career on the edge of things, 
proved just the man to make the social 
centre idea a success and to give new life 
to the playground movement, is a Ro- 
chester product, as is Mr. Livy Richards, 
editor of one of the dailies, who resigned 
his position and went campaigning rather 
than get out a paper that fought the 
people in the interests of money. 

These men, and scores of other progres- 
sive men and women, have led the move- 
ment which, in spite of Boss Aldridge and 
his gangsters, has made Rochester a place 
for other cities to study when they begin 
to devote themselves to the work of mak- 
ing better citizens. 

In Cleveland it is a commercial body, 
the public spirited chamber of commerce, 
that has led in the work for better citizen- 
ship. This chamber might have kept 
its eyes closed, as many similar bodies 
in many other cities are doing, to the fact 
that Cleveland has its share of the ever 
growing source of bad citizenship, the 
slum; but instead it appointed a special 
committee and employed a social expert 
to make a study of housing conditions 
among the poor. The report on _ this 
survey showed that Cleveland in spots 
was about as bad as anything outside 
of New York and Chicago, and that noth- 
ing was being done to stop the expansion 
of conditions that bred wholesale vice, 
crime, and misery. 
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The chamber of commerce sanely saw 
that a new building code which would 
stop the creation of more bad living 
districts was the first step needed in a 
fight against the evil. An expert was put 
to work drafting a new code, and a build- 
ing ordinance was passed through the 
council which is probably the best so far 
adopted in this country. When Berlin 


was revising its tenement laws a few years 
ago it used the Cleveland code as a model. 

This does not mean that Cleveland 
in any sense has solved its slum problem, 
but it indicates that this city too, is awake 
to what is needed if the standard of its 
population is to be lifted. 


II 


Detroit is another city which has just 
waked up to the fact that it has permitted 
to develop certain sections in which con- 
ditions are such as to lower the city’s 
standard of citizenship. Detroit always 
has been one of the fortunate and beautiful 
cities of the country, a city of homes, 
with splendid, wide streets and plenty of 
parks and boulevards. But in the last 
decade the development of the automobile 
industry has brought thousands of laborers 
to work in its scores of new factories; and 
because no housing provisions had been 
made for them evil conditions have begun 
to develop. The city was too busy grow- 
ing to keep its house in order. 

It is encouraging to see that Detroit has 
awakened to the presence of the slum-germ 
before the slum-disease has made itself 
known by dire results. It is testimony 
that we do these things better in these 
days. A Housing Commission has been 
organized by the Board of Commerce to 
investigate conditions. Detroit has no 
tenement law to guard itself against the 
building of slum dwellings. The passage 
of such a law is one of the first aims of the 
commission. The average Detroit citi- 
zen, always accustomed to consider his 
city model and unsullied, refuses to believe 
that it is threatened with the slum evil. 
A campaign of publicity and exposure to 
cure this self-satisfied frame of mind al- 
ready is under way. ‘This is the way in 
which awakened cities now guard the well- 
being of their populations. 
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The part that the churches, or rather, 
public spirited ministers, are taking in 
this work for better citizenship is illus- 
trated by the case of Grand Rapids. Grand 
Rapids up to four years ago was a city 
where the new spirit of civic awakening 
had not founda home. It was prosperous; 
that was all it cared for. But in Grand 
Rapids there happened to be a Baptist 
minister, the Rev. Alfred W. Wishart, 
who felt that his duty called him to ac- 
tivities outside the church. Four years 
ago Dr. Wishart saw that Grand Rapids 
needed to be waked up. To effect this 
he inspired a civic revival. For a month, 
in the afternoon and evening, his church 
was the scene of meetings where the sub- 
ject discussed was not religion, but the 
development and awakening of the civic 
conscience. Experts in civics told Grand 
Rapids citizens where they failed in civic 
progress and how such progress could be 
made. Open meetings were held in which 
the problems of Grand Rapids were broad- 
ly discussed. When the revival came to a 
close, Grand Rapids was an awakened 
town. It had been converted from its 
old indifference, and the new creed that 
it adopted was “Do It for Better 
Citizenship.” Citizens of all classes, 
all creeds, all parties, all ages, were in- 
spired with a new civic spirit. The city 
administration began to look around to 
see how the whole place might be lifted 
and improved; the private citizen set to 
work to clean up his yard and plant shrubs 
and flowers. There were ‘‘clean city” 
crusades inaugurated among the school 
children, who thus began to get their first 
touch of city pride at an early age. Since 
then the city has voted a total of $625,000 
for self improvement, $200,000 of which 
is for parks and playgrounds, a new city 
charter is being prepared, and a plan for 
a new city has been drawn. The Rev. H. 
B. Bard is another Grand Rapids minister 
who has accepted the creed, ‘‘Do it For 
Better Citizenship.” He felt that Grand 
Rapids should have a playground within 
half a mile of every home and said so from 
the pulpit or anywhere else that the op- 
portunity offered. This idea now is in 
a fair way to become a reality. 

The disposition of the present day com- 
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mercial organization to take an active 
share in this uplift is in strong contrast 
to the disposition manifested by them 
until a few years ago to attend strictly 
to what they considered their own busi- 
ness, and to leave such things as making 
better citizens to the dreamers and “high 
brows.” ‘They were even accused of 
doing things to hamper the work for 
human welfare. In many cases they were 
accepted as typifying the greedy, short- 
sighted commercial spirit. 

This is all changed now. Your modern 
chamber of commerce has developed a 
conscience and a new and broader point 
of view. A few years ago such organizations 
were satisfied if their secretary’s report 
showed that new industries had been ob- 
tained for the town, more people brought 
there to live, in short, that more money 
was going to be made. Now, before seek- 
ing to induce an industry to locate in a 
city, the progressive chamber of commerce 
first ascertains whether the city can take 
care of the consequent increase in popula- 
tion in decent shape. There is not one 
of these bodies of any size which has not 
its standing committees on housing and 
social welfare, in addition to the general 
committees on city betterment; and often, 
as is the case in Grand Rapids and 
Chicago, merely to mention two instances, 
the clergy is actively represented on such 
committees. 

In Boston it isa group of business men, 
members of the City Club, who have 
started the ‘‘Boston — 1915”? movement. 
This is the greatest effort to lift a great 
city’s population to a higher level that so 
far has been planned. In the words of the 
directors of the ‘‘Boston — 1915,” “After 
all, it means largely that we propose 
that it shall be possible for a willing worker 
earning an average wage to live, himself 
and his family, healthfully and comfort- 
ably; to bring up his children in good sur- 
roundings; to educate them so that they 
may be truly useful, good citizens, and to 
lay aside enough to provide for himself 
and his wife in their old age. A city 
which provides less than that directly 
must make up for the deficiency in a more 
costly, indirect way; there is no escaping 
this alternative.” 
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The first purpose is to get all people and 
organizations to work together; and the 
definite plans are to secure, as soon as 
possible, better low-rental houses, greater 
protection to life and health, more play- 
grounds in the crowded districts, more 
public buildings with libraries, gymnasiums 
and meeting halls, the use of school houses 
after school hours for social centres to 
establish the best possible friendly re- 
lations between workers and their em- 
ployers, and to develop a school system 
that shall help boys and girls find out 
what work they are best fitted to do and 
shall train them to do it well. 

The year 1915 has been chosen as the 
time when these plans are to be fulfilled. 
By then, Boston purposes to have the best 
organization for guarding the public health 
that can be planned on the basis of all 
experience. This includes the best pos- 
sible system of sanitation for the pre- 
vention of wasteful and unnecessary dis- 
eases, the most intelligent protection of 
child life, and the best system of insuring 
the purity of the food and water supply. 

Boston realizes that its citizens are its 
best resources, and one of the aims of 
this movement is to have by 1915 happier 
and better conditions for the workers them- 
selves and for their wives and children than 
any other place in the world. In education 
the new plan is for a school system in 
which boys and girls will be actually fitted 
for their life work, no matter what it may 
be, for part-time industrial schools for 
adults, and for the establishment of the 
social centres which created so much stir 
in Rochester. 

The public library is to be taken to the 
worker by establishing branches in stores 
and factories, and art will be put within 
easy reach of the worker by means of 
picture exhibits accompanied by explana- 
tory lectures. 

But it is in its proposal to care prac- 
tically for the worker that the ‘ Boston — 
1915” strikes a new and broad note. To 
quote again: 

“The test of sound conditions in any 
community lies in the ability of the 
workers to secure for themselves and their 
families comfortable living and ample op- 
portunities for education, and have enough 
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left to provide for their declining years 
when they can no longer earn the money 
needed for their support. Wherefore, it is 
proposed by 1915 to develop and secure 
the adoption of a comprehensive system of 
wage-earners’ insurance and old age pen- 
sions which shall afford protection against 
the risks of sickness, accident, old age, pre- 
mature death, to the end that our wage 
earners may be, in fact as well as in name, 
independent citizens of a free common- 
wealth; that public and private service 
may be honorably relieved of those whom 
age and misfortune have rendered ineffi- 
cient; and that the heavy burden which 
the community bears of supporting those 
who are dependent may be lessened.” 

This is the plan of the “‘ Boston — 1915.” 
The machinery to accomplish its fulfill- 
ment is already in operation. Such men 
as Louis D. Brandeis, Richard C. Cabot, 
Edward A. Filene, Bernard J. Rothwell, 
James J. Starrow make up its directorate. 
Twelve hundred organizations are behind 
it, ranging from the chamber of commerce 
with a membership of 4,500 to little 
neighborhood associations of only a few 
members. It may be truthfully said that 
these organizations represent the whole 
of Boston, and each is represented in the 
movement through elected delegates and 
directors. 

The chamber of commerce already has 
begun the battle by installing in stores 
and factories where large numbers of 
people are employed a system of pre- 
ventive clinics to guard the worker against 
possible illness. Its medical staff has 
calculated that disease costs Boston 
$4,200,000 a year, a considerable pro- 
portion of which is being eliminated by 
the new idea clinics. Any member of 
this organization may, upon request, have 
a clinic established. In small places this 
consists of a doctor who calls for a certain 
period each day, meets all employees 
who are feeling below par, instructs them 
in the right way of living, and inspects the 
conditions under which they work. In 
larger establishments a room is set aside 
with a nurse in constant attendance. 

In its free Ford Hall Meetings, Boston 
has a church that has gone out to reach 
the people. These meetings ave held in 
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the Boston Baptist Social Union Hall 
and are supported by funds left by the 
late Daniel Sharp Ford. But they are 
not merely religious meetings. ‘They offer 
as broad and liberal a treatment of all 
vital subjects of social service, as does 
Cooper Union, from which Mr. George 
W. Coleman, the director, drew the in- 
spiration for their establishment. So- 
cialists and anti-socialists, missionaries 
and rabbis, priests and political teachers 
follow one another at Ford Hall, and the 
attendance, which invariably fills the place 
to the walls, is as polyglot as the city’s 
population. It is another remarkable ex- 
ample of how the churches are taking part 
in the cause of good citizenship. 

This spring witnessed the most striking 
evidence of the spread of this movement; 
and the effort that is being made to train 
all citizens and even school children of the 
first grades to be good citizens is the most 
astounding that the country so far has 
seen. More than one hundred and fifty 
cities of all classes, ranging in size from 
Philadelphia to the merest villages, and 
in location from Providence, R. LI, 
to Portland, Ore., had its ‘‘Know Your 
City,” or, “Cleaning Up” celebration. 
In Harrisburg boys were paid for every 
tin can that they picked up on the streets 
or in vacant lots and brought to the dump; 
and in Brookline, Mass., school children 
were encouraged to help clean up the town. 
In that one day these children probably 
learned more of what goes to make up a 
good citizen than they may learn in a year 
in school. 

Our cities still are recklessly commercial, 
and in many ways viciously indifferent 
to the demands of humanity. They are 
growing as cities never have grown before, 
and their problems have been muddled 
by complex developments of industry. 
But in the midst of this clamor of up- 
building and increase, the voice of civic 
conscience, demanding provision for the 
future has made itself heard, and the cities 
‘shave hearkened and given heed. 

Viewing conditions as they exist in 
too many of our cities to-day, one is tempt- 
ed to ask why this movement has not 
come sooner. How much higher would 
not the general standard of life in American 
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cities be to-day if the cities of two or three 
decades ago had begun to consider the 
cities’ duty to the citizen as the cities are 
considering it to-day! New York’s half 
million helpless ones in great propor- 
tion would be useful members of the com- 
munity, if a board of public welfare 
like the board of public welfare of Kansas 
City had taken hold of the problem before 
it became too vast to deal with adequately. 
Chicago would not find to-day that 20,000 
of its school children are physically 
defective if a system like Rochester’s had 
been in operation there. 

But the cities have learned by the errors 
of the past. The cost of neglecting their 
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duties toward their inhabitants has be- 
come apparent. And because of this, 
and because of the work that has been 
here described, and of the movement that 
these examples indicate, it is certain that 
not the least of the improvements that 
the cities will show in the next generation 
will be in the physical, moral, and mental 
characteristics of the citizens reared with- 
in their gates. 


In his next article, Mr. Oyen will tell of 
the struggles of chambers of commerce, of 
commercial clubs, and of various other 
municipal organizations, to win good gov- 
ernment for their cities. [THE Epitors] 
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been inspired, by stirring events in 
every section, to undertake a 
The recent victory 
of Washington, added as fifth full-suf- 
frage state, was promptly followed by 
the sensational recall of the Mayor of 


| | essed, suffragists have 


popular campaign. 


Seattle by the women. ‘Then five other 
states—California, Oregon, Nevada, Kan- 
sas and Wisconsin—voted to put the 
question by referendum to the people. 
The new Woman Suffrage Party has 
spread into ten states. Prominent men 
have formed clubs “for men only” in 
fourteen cities, expressly to promote the 
movement. Four women were elected to 
the Colorado legislature, one to the Wy- 
oming legislature, and one as mayor of 
Hunnewell, Kansas. These successes, 
strengthened, on one hand, by the or- 
ganized opposition of two classes—the 
brewers and the rich women—and, on 
the other, by the fact that women already 
possess some form of enfranchisement in 
thirty-one states, have encouraged these 
aspirants for ‘more’ to make the spec- 


tacular appeal to the man on the street 
corner. 

These suffrage insurgents, conducting 
this popular campaign, with parades 
and curbstone speeches, were  origi- 
nally inspired by their English sisters, 
who, six years ago, shocked the world 
into “taking notice.” The sequel to 
the shock, in England, was the second 
reading of the woman-suffrage bill by 
much-pestered Parliament, lately passed 
by the overwhelming vote of 255 to 88. 
Pending the triumph of the third reading, 
confidently expe ted to be the crowning 
glory of the coronation year of King George 
V, the suffragettes continued their manceu- 
vres with a monster parade. Cleverly 
arranged the week before the coronation, 
in June, when the eyes of the world were 
centred upon London, this march of 
40,000 women including the Pageant of 
Prisoners — the seven hundred incarcer- 
ated for the cause — was pronounced the 
greatest political exhibition ever seen in 
England. That their militant tactics have 
immensely stimulated the ballot-war, be- 
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ing waged over the world, was shown at 
the International Suffrage Alliance, simul- 
taneously convened at Stockholm, Sweden, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, of New York. Repre- 
sentatives from twenty-three countries 
reported that in fourteen, women have 
either full suffrage, every suffrage except 
parliamentary, or municipal suffrage. 
The suffrage spectacle is more impressive 
abroad because twenty women sit in the 
Finnish Parliament; one woman in the 
Norwegian Parliament, while many women 
serve as mayors in England, and as coun- 
cillors in Denmark, Sweden, and Iceland. 

Perhaps American suffragists will never 
aspire to the jail sentence and the hunger 
strike as do the English strategists — per- 
haps they will! At present they are con- 
tent to agitate rather than fight, though 
in New York abides Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch, seriously inoculated 
with the militant spirit. Backed by 23,000 
supporters in the Women’s Political Union, 
this so-called ‘‘ Mrs. Pankhurst of America” 
not only projected the recent parade in 
New York City to impress the politically 
endowed man in the street—he_ stood 
on the curb to sneer and stayed to 
cheer! — but, as most important count- 
erpart, the plan of “pestering” the 
unfriendly politician. In fact, no sooner 
had that imposing battalion of ballot- 
seekers swept down densely thronged 
Fifth Avenue into Union Square than 
Mrs. Blatch, ascending one of the fifteen 
speakers’ stands, and holding aloft a 
banner emblazoned with names of New 
York legislators, roundly assailed their 
political sins before the delighted crowd. 
A specific case is that of Artemas Ward 
of the Twenty-fifth Assembly District, 
an open enemy whose reélection, last 
November, was fought by the suffragists. 
For two weeks they invaded his district, 
conducting ten street-corner meetings 
each day and distributing 50,000 pieces 
of literature uncomplimentary to the gen- 
tleman; while election day was distinguished 
by the grand political pyrotechnics of 
eighty speeches— and Artemas Ward’s 
majority shrank from two thousand to 
two hundred. He tried to be jocular 
about it, and had printed this poster: 
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“Make no mistake, all the girls like 
Artemas Ward—except the suffragettes. ”’ 

Though Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont with 
her Political Equality Association stands 
for the “suffrage settlement” idea in 
New York—ten settlements with average 
monthly attendance of 10,o00— she caught 
the ‘‘pestering” contagion during this 
same campaign. Thereupon she opened 
headquarters in the Seventeenth Sena- 
torial district, on Broadway, expressly to 
oppose the reélection of George B. Agnew, 
another enemy of woman suffrage. One 
day she stood on the street corner, handing 
out seductive posters to passers-by about 
the continuous performance of protest 
going on within, with prominent women 
as speakers. At the polls the Senator met 
a woman-planned Waterloo. The strat- 
agem of women watchers at the polls, pre- 
viously instituted by the Women’s Political 
Union, was in full swing in many districts; 
and, though each of the fifty women was 
fortified with a certificate from the Board 
of Election, their successful challenges so 
incensed the ward politicians that they 
caused six to share the fate of their English 
sisters by suffering arrest. Hustled to 
the police station, they were subsequently 
released — with apology — by the magis- 
trate, who preferred to place a sexless in- 
terpretation on the word ‘‘citizen.”” One 
of the victims, Mrs. Nora Blatch de 
Forrest, was temporarily detained in a cell. 

Through scciety women organized by 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay in the Equal 
Franchise Society, funds are forthcoming, 
in part, for the lobbying at Albany; and 
Mrs. Blatch is chairman of their _ legis- 
lative committee. The headquarters of 
the Women’s Political Union, in conse- 
quence, are as lively as an Oklahoma land- 
office; and therefrom is a hot trail to the 
New York capital where, for the first time, 
the woman suffrage bill was recently re- 
ported out of Senate Committee. At other 
times this organization has conducted 
a “suffragetting” trolley trip down the 
Hudson River, stopping to speak at factory 
towns; a surreptitious meeting in a de- 
serted graveyard on the other side of the 
Vassar College fence, after having been 
frowned upon by the head of the insti- 
tution; the sailing of two hundred votes- 
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for-women balloons over Fifth Avenue 
during the Republican Business Men’s 
parade, with a suffrage speech shouted 
through a megaphone at the crowd; 
% and a squad of bill-posters, armed with 
green paste-pots and purple brushes 
— the suffrage colors — who industriously 
put up placards in the down-town dis- 
trict to announce Sylvia Pankhurst’s 
lecture at Carnegie Hall. 

Aside from these picturesque perform- 
ances, New York is famous to the suffragist 
as the birthplace of the Woman Suffrage 
Party. If the prophecy of the late Chief- 
Justice Brewer comes to pass — that a 
woman president will some day occupy the 
White House — this political machine will 
have more than fulfilled its mission. About 
two years ago Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
at present making a woman-suffrage tour of 
the world, projected the platform for this 
new political party, having as its ideal a new 
democracy of men and women. With 800 
delegates elected from the assembly dis- 
tricts, a convention was held at Carnegie 
Hall, October, 1910, which, with its sprink- 
ling of men, was most inspiring. As this 
Woman Suffrage Party is intended as a 
training-school for the fight to ensue before 
women are entirely enfranchised, its pro- 
moters proceeded as would the most astute 
masculine politician. They inaugurated a 
house-to-house canvass to classify residents 
as “for,” ‘‘against,” or ‘‘indifferent to” 
woman suffrage; established two political 
settlements to keep in touch with voters; 
distributed pamphlets in English, Yiddish, 
Italian, and Bohemian; conducted open-air 
meetings; and founded the paper, “‘The 
Woman Voter.” From headquarters in 
the Metropolitan Tower, supported by 
Mrs. Russell Sage, they also instituted a 
vigorous legislative campaign. The mem- 
bership immediately leaped into tens of 
thousands—men as well as women enrolling 
their names—becausce it served as a working 
centre for hundreds of suffrage clubs. Al- 
ready it has spread into Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
California — ten states, all told. 

This precinct-by-precinct campaigning 
goes on in California which, this summer, 
is the exciting storm-centre. According 
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to suffrage prophets California will be the 
sixth state to raise its women — 400,000 of 
them — to the full stature of citizenship. 
Lately its legislature by a vote of 33 to 5 in 
the senate and 65 to 13 in the house, put 
the question by referendum to the people; 
and, as amendments are to be passed upon 
at a special election on October 10, the 
suffragists were unexpectedly precipitated 
into a whirlwind campaign. Previously a 
millionaire— Mr. J. H. Braly of Pasadena 
—had organized interested men into the 
Political Equality League, and, as a be- 
ginning, gave a banquet to state officers 
and members of the legislature. Under 
the leadership of this retired business man, 
women were added to membership; and, 
together with the Votes-for-Women club 
in Los Angeles, a hot contest is going on in 
Southern California. In San Francisco 
seven strenuous suffrage clubs manage, 
among other things, a weekly meeting at 
the Savoy Theatre. Automobile squads, 
touring from one end of this immense state 
to the other, make a town-to-town appeal. 
Significant of success is the fact that, on 
a former occasion, when the question was 
submitted to the people, it carried except 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

These California campaigners are encour- 
aged by their neighbors to the north, the 
Washington women, still in the flush of 
their victory as the fifth full-suffrage state. 
When the question went by referendum to 
the people, in November, it won by a major- 
ity of 50,000; and immediately there was 
great rejoicing in suffragists’ camps all over 
the country, because this was the first state 
in fifteen years — the first wave stopped 
with Idaho in 1896 — to bestow the un- 
restricted ballot. Interested suffragists 
from the East sent money for this cam- 
paign. The entire state was plastered 
with immense posters: ‘‘Give our women 
a square deal by voting for the amend- 
ment at the top of the ballot.”’ Similarly- 
inscribed banners in the business section, 
stereopticon shows on the street, adver- 
tisements on theatre programmes, suffrage 
floats in public parades, and placards on 
race horses, were employed to make the 
popular appeal. The anti-suffragist ap- 
peared on the scene, and the brewers 
scattered in the saloons the night before 
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election this warning: ‘‘The amendment 
to Article 6 of the Constitution means 
woman suffrage—do you want it?” It 
may be remembered that, in territorial 
days, Washington women had full suffrage 
for five years, but because of their fight 
against gamblers and barkeepers, it was 
snatched away. 

Precisely three months after the ballot 
was restored to Washington women they 
did a sensational thing: they ousted Hiram 
C. Gill, the ‘‘ wide-open”’ Mayor of Seattle. 
“The women did it,”’ declared the Wash- 
ington men, who had planned to recall 
this official — and failed. While the coun- 
try was still chuckling over the incident, 
the women followed up their coup d’état 
by voting at the primary election to choose 
eighteen candidates for the council by 
defeating the friends of the former Mayor. 
At the celebration held at the Opera House, 
two big bunches of brooms reposed at 
each end of the stage, and crossed brooms 
embellished the boxes, while the placard, 
““A Clean Sweep,” told the story of this 
bit of municipal housekeeping. 

Two months later the Tacoma women 
followed the example of their Seattle 
sisters by assisting in the recall of Mayor 
F. A. Fawcett. At the first session of the 
legislature, woman’s handwriting was seen 
on the law tablets for such measures as 
the eight-hour day for working women, un- 
successfully urged for eight years, and free 
kindergartens, which were promptly passed, 
while the “‘Tommy Burns’”’ bill to legalize 
prize-fighting was promptly defeated. 
In Seattle —to cite immediate reforms 
in one city — ordinances forbidding smok- 
ing at the polls and the “ladies entrance”’ 
signs over saloons were adopted; and, as 
counterpart in the training of good citi- 
zens, every playground was turned into a 
miniature government, girls as well as 
boys being candidates for office. 

Nothing could be more significant than 
the attitude of Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt when this fifth full-suffrage star 
appeared on the political horizon. Though 
pioneer suffragists made patient pilgrim- 
ages to the White House in days gone 
by, he was as mute as an oyster from 
Oyster Bay on the subject of votes for 
women. But with 175,000 women voters 
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in Washington, added to the 120,000 
in Colorado, 60,000 in Utah, 30,000 in 
Idaho, 25,000 in Wyoming, — and 400,000 
“‘prospectives” in California — Colonel 
Roosevelt, on his last western 
shouted the good word for woman suf- 
rage. In Seattle he said: “I believe you 
have added to the value of your state 
by adding to the citizenship of men the 
citizenship of women. And the women 
of Seattle seem to have used their rights 
well’ — referring to the speedy recall of 
Mayor Gill. 

Undoubtedly the Washington victory 
has started the second woman sufirage 
wave in America. Aside from Cali- 
fornia, four states have since voted to 
submit the question to the people by 
referendum: 

In Kansas, by 27 to 12 in the senate 
and 94 to 28 in the house. 

In Oregon, without a dissenting voice. 

In Nevada, by 16 to 2 in the senate and 
31 to 13 in the house. 

In Wisconsin, by 16 to 4 in the senate 
and 59 to 29 in the house. 

The big suffrage campaigns, therefore, 
will centre in these states in 1912, with the 
exception of California, which comes under 
the special election in October, and Ne- 
vada, where the referendum must pass two 
successive legislatures before going to the 
people, thus postponing final action until 
1914. 

On the day that Washington women 
were crowned with citizenship, their sis- 
ters in Arizona were defeated at the 
constitutional convention in Phoenix by 
the vote of 28 to 15; and in Oregon, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota by the 
people. 

Many legislatures have given a majority 
vote though not the constitutional number: 

In Iowa, the vote was 27 to 21 in the 
senate and 53 to 48 in the house. 

In Michigan, 55 to 44 in the house. 

In Montana, 38 to 32 in the house. 

In Illinois, 31 to ro in the senate. 

In Maine, 70 to 66 in the house. 

In Nebraska, 47 to 45 in the house. 

In North Dakota a change of two votes 
would have carried the measure; in Mass- 
achusetts, the count increased fifteen over 
the previous season; in New York, Con- 
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necticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas, and Minnesota 
woman suffrage was reported favorably 
out of committee; and even in cases of 
consideration and defeat, the figures were 
most encouraging to the suffragists. 

In most of these states, it must be re- 
membered, women are already half-enfran- 
chised. Some form of woman suffrage 
flourishes in thirty-one states. Aside from 
the full-suffrage states of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Washington — 
and Wyoming won it forty-two years ago 
—one state, Kansas, has municipal suf- 
rage and has elected many a “‘lady mayor,” 
notwithstanding the story industriously 
circulated about the woman who became 
mayor and mother on the same memorable 
day; four states New York, Delaware, 
Michigan and Montana — have, in vary- 
ing degree, both school and tax-paying 
suffrage; seventeen have school suffrage — 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kentucky, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, New Mexico and Oregon; 
two states —Jowa and Louisiana — have 
tax-paying suffrage; while Mississippi 
and Arkansas have minor scraps of the 
franchise. 

These half-enfranchised women in their 
fight for a bigger ballot, are following the 
spectacular lead of New York. Recently 
Chicago suffragists, 300 strong, went to 
the state capitol in the “Woman Suffrage 
Special,’’ headed by Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House; and at every stop fifteen- 
minute speeches were made from the tail- 
end of the train. At Bradley one factory 
closed that its 5000 working-men might 
go to the station; at Clinton the public 
schools were dismissed; and even at 
Manteno the conservative sisters of the 
Roman Catholic Parochial School had 
their pupils lined up in orderly rows. Ar- 
riving at Springfield, the invaders re- 
minded the solons that they were not 
“fireside angels,” and thereupon twenty- 
three speeches by twenty-three women 
explained why they were entitled to be 
good citizens. As souvenirs they left 
yellow blotters for the legislators, thus 
inscribed : “Citizens eligible by law to vote — 
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white men, black men, red men, drunken 
men, deaf men, dumb men, blind men, 
lame men, sick men, rag men, bad men; 
citizens ineligible by law to vole — minors, 
idiots, insane, criminals, women.” 

These women, it may be recalled, nar- 
rowly escaped winning municipal suffrage 
four years ago, by a tie vote in the Chicago 
Charter Convention. 

In Boston, the stronghold of the “anti,” 
one thousand women marched up Beacon 
Hill to the state house not long ago, 
headed by fife and drum, under such ban- 
ners as: 

“The Three R’s — the Right to Love, the 
Right to Marry, the Right to Vote.” 

Even the South, comparatively apathe- 
tic on the subject, is becoming spectac- 
ular in sections. In New Orleans, the 
women have placarded the city with 1000 
huge woman-suffrage posters, and at 
the late municipal election in Baltimore, 
squads of suffragists were at the polls by 
six o’clock in the morning, dressed in their 
prettiest frocks, to distribute 70,000 suf- 
frage leaflets. 

That this campaigning has the organ- 
ized codperation of men— men, the law- 
makers — is most encouraging. Aside 
from affiliation with the Woman Suffrage 
Party, they have formed, in fourteen cities, 
clubs confined to men members, for the 
sole purpose of actively aiding the cause. 
Moreover, there are among them many 
distinguished men — Hon. John D. Long, 
Senator La Follette, Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Mr. William Dean Howells, 
Mr. John Mitchell, Judge Ben Lindsey, 
and the like. The first club, started in 
Chicago two years ago under the name, 
Chicago Men’s Equal Suffrage League, 
has as its president, Mr. Louis J. Block. 
Under its auspices, Mrs. Pankhurst, the 
general of English suffragettes, appeared 
in Chicago at a big mass meeting. After- 
ward the Voters’ Woman Suffrage League 
sprang up in New York under the presi- 
dency of Mr. George Foster Peabody, 
and, when one hundred of them marched 
in the so-called ‘‘husbands’ section” of 
the woman suffrage parade recently — 
university professors, editors, and prom- 
inent men of affairs — they were hooted 
from one end of the avenue to the other by 
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some of the masculine spectators. They 
bore this banner: 

“There is a sweeter word than home and 
love; that word is liberty.” 

Previously they sponsored a dinner with 
six hundred guests in honor of Mrs. 
Philip Snowden, another distinguished 
English suffragist, and, in preparation 
for next season, have engaged an ex- 
newspaper man as paid organizer for the 
state. This spring, when wild stories 
were circulated in the East about the 
Western woman voter by Mr. Richard 
Barry, the magazine writer, Denver men 
instantly sprang to arms by establishing 
the Equal Suffrage Aid Society, with 
ex-Governor Alva Adams as president. 
Other cities with men’s clubs include 
Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Providence, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, Lincoln, Neb., Des Moines, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., while the first club of 
university men is at Harvard. 

Though organized opposition comes from 
one class of men —the brewers — and 
one class of women — the well-to-do — it 
serves to animate the movement. Since 
the liquor interests stole the suffrage from 
Washington women twenty-five years ago, 
their representatives turn up in every 
state where the ballot-war is being waged. 
Particularly fierce has been the four-times- 
fought campaign in Oregon where, how- 
ever, the vote in favor of the ‘‘franchise 
faithfuls” increases. On one occasion 
this secret circular was sent to every 
saloon keeper in the state: 

“Tt will take 50,000 votes to defeat 
woman’s suffrage. There are 2000 retailers 
in Oregon. Every retailer can bring in 
25 votes on election day. Besides his em- 
ployees, he has his grocer, his butcher, his 
landlord, his laundryman, and every other 
person he deals with. If every man in the 
business will do this, we will win.” 

Then followed instructions about the 
25 explanation-cards enclosed for the 
“friendly voters,’ and the signature, 
“Vours very respectfully, Brewers and 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association.’’ 

During the previous California campaign 
one politician broke his promise of support, 
when woman sufirage came up in the 
legislature, and, importuned for the reason, 
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he replied: “I had a telegram from -the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association to vote against 
it — that’s why.” Moreover, the organ of 
the Denver brewers solemnly declared, not 
long ago, that Colorado had made a grave 
mistake in giving the ballot to women. 

The banded opposition of the women 
against women —the ‘crowning imbe- 
cility of history,’”’ Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man calls it —is confined, for the most 
part, to wealthy persons possessed of a 
surplus of ‘“‘rights.”” These ladies of 
lugubrious title — for instance, ‘ The 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women” 
— systematically assail the suffragists. 
During the Oregon campaign, when the 
brewers issued their secret circular, these 
women surreptitiously scattered one mil- 
lion “‘anti” pamphlets over the state. Re- 
cently they sent a petition to Congress in 
which they said: ‘‘We beg you to take no 
step to enfranchise the women.” Started 
seventeen years ago by New York women, 


they have societies in seven states, 
the others being Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Illinois, Oregon, 


and California. They publish two organs: 
“The Anti-Suffragist” and ‘The Re- 
monstrance.”” Though loudly proclaim- 
ing that woman’s place is at home, they 
are forced into the paradoxical position 
of leaving their sacred firesides, especially 
since the suffragists have espoused spec- 
tacular methods, in order to open anti- 
suffrage headquarters — there are two in 
New York — and, every little while, to 
travel to legislative halls to lobby against 
woman suffrage bills. At such an “un- 
ladylike” performance at Albany, Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, a young capmaker of 
the East Side in New York — there are 
no poor working girls in the ranks of the 
“antis,” by the way — encountered a 
party of richly-dressed opponents. Speak- 
ing afterwards at Cooper Union, she 
exclaimed passionately: 

“These fine ladies stood up at Albany 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, save us from out- 
selves; we don’t want to vote. We have 
more womanly work to do. We have 
charity!’ Charity! I hate that word. 
They are the ones who live on charity. 
They are the social parasites — they 
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never work. We provide everything 
they possess.” 

While these Mrs. Partingtons vainly 
try to sweep back the woman-suffrage 
waves with their official brooms, the 
suffragists are busy running for office 
and being elected. In Colorado, four 
women sit in the legislature and write 
“Hon.” before their names, making no 
less than fourteen who have had this 
honor. This spring Mrs. Agnes Riddle, 


the farmer representative, further dis- 
tinguished herself by presiding over a 
stormy session of the House, without 
stepping into the parliamentary pitfalls 
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ator. The others are Mrs. Louise Jones, 
well known as a_ business woman, and 
Mrs. Louise Kerwin, a social reformer. In 
Wyoming, Mrs. Mary Bellamy serves 
as the solitary woman representative. 
In Utah and Idaho women have been 
sent to former legislatures. Since Mrs. 
Ella Wilson was chosen mayor of Hunne- 
well, Kans., in April, and in turn, ap- 
pointed Mrs. Rose Osborn as Chief of 
Police, she has had trouble with an un- 
sympathetic council of men, who have 
tried to oust her because of her campaign 
against the pool-rooms. ‘Thereupon this 
“lady mayor” appealed to Governor 
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Presiding over a mass meeting devoted to the breadwinner and the ballot. The gentleman in the front row is 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, president of the Voters’ Woman Suffrage League of New York 


set by the wily politican. Mrs. Riddle 
is a plain country woman who cares for 
the dairy, cooks breakfast, and sends off 
three children to school, before driving 
several miles to take the train to Denver. 
Mrs. Alma Lafferty, serving her second 
term, is so gifted as a public speaker that 
she was selected to nominate the demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Sen- 


Stubbs, who referred her to the attorney- 
general. He replied: “I can assure you 
that you will be protected in your rights 
if it takes the whole power of the state of 
Kansas to back you up.” Though Mrs. 
Wilson has been heralded as the first 
woman mayor, there was a woman mayor 
twenty-four years ago and there have been 
a score of others between these two. 




















THE COLLEGE WOMEN’S BRIGADE 








THE HUSBANDS’ SECTION 
The part of the parade most popular with the women suffragists on the sidewalk 


PARTS OF THE PAGEANT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 




















THE MASS MEETING IN UNION SQUARE AFTER THE PARADE 
Mrs. Mary Austin, the playwright, making a suffrage speech. Seated on the left, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THAT MARCHED DOWN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























THREE ENERGETIC PROMOTERS 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch (in cap and gown) who planned 
the New York parade; Mme. Elsa Gregori, who composed the 
suffrage song for the occasion, and Miss Beatrice Brown 


To return to Colorado—Mrs. An- 
toinette Hawley, candidate for mayor 
of Denver on the Prohibition ticket, 
“points with pride” to five hundred votes. 
When Miss Ellis Meredith, a Denver 
newspaper writer, was put up for election 
commissioner, she received the largest 
vote on any ticket; and her masculine 
confreres promptly chose her president of 
the board. Following Mrs. Helen Wixon 
as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction are many county superinten- 
dents. At the spring election, moreover, 








AT THE HEAD OF THE COLLEGE WOMEN’S SECTION 


Dr. Anna Shaw, president of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association. and Miss Jessie Ashley, a New York lawyer 
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thirteen women won the following im- 
portant municipal offices in Colorado: 
county commissioner in Denver; city 
auditor, in Pueblo; city treasurer in Lead 
ville, Telluride, Idaho Springs, Greeley, 
Montrose, Fairplay and Ridgway; cit: 
clerks in Colorado City and Las Animas: 
city clerk and treasurer, in Alma; ani 
alderman, in Durango. Besides holding 
these political places it is significant that 
the women voters are connecting them- 
selves with the political machines. 

Both the Prohibition and the Socialist 
parties have woman-suffrage planks, and 
in New York, Connecticut, and Missouri, 
these two parties have placed women on 
the state ticket. Women also served as 
delegates to the last national conventions: 
Mrs. Lucy A. Rice Clark, of Utah, with the 
Republicans in Chicago; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford of Colorado and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hayward of Utah, with the Democrats at 
Denver. 

In foreign countries “the woman in 
office” iseven more common. In Finland, 
the impressive spectacle of twenty women 
who proudly sit in Parliament was sur- 
passed, perhaps, at a previous session 
when one woman, Mrs. Hedwig Gebhard, 
won the unique honor of sitting beside her 
husband. 

In Norway, Miss Anna Rogstad, a 
school teacher, was elected as alternate 
for General Brattie, president of the 
Parliament. As military officer he was 
obliged to relinquish his post and when, 
in March, she delivered her maiden speech, 
every man arose and remained standing 
until it ended in applause and a shower of 
bouquets. 

Four years ago women were made 
eligible as mayors in England, and the 
first of many to be seated was Dr. 
Elizabeth Anderson of Aldeburgh, whose 
father, brother and husband served be- 
fore her. 

Australia and New Zealand also have 
women mayors. 

At the last election in four countries — 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland— 
women were nominated as city councilors. 

In Denmark, seven city mothers were 
added to the city fathers at Copenhagen; 
and, on the opening day, gray-bearded 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE SPECIAL 


Which carried 300 Chicago women to the state capitol, where they explained, in twenty-three speeches to the 
legislators, their reasons for asking the franchise 


men gallantly offered their arms to them, 
escorting them to their seats. 


In Sweden, where women have had 
municipal suffrage for forty-nine years, 
thirty-five were chosen in various cities; 
nine at Christiania, Norway, and a num- 
ber at Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Such spectacular performances at home 
and abroad have changed the political map 


of the world. To-day, there are fourteen 
woman-suffrage countries, not to mention 
the enterprising little Isle of Man. In 
May, two countries — Portugal and Ice- 
land — were unexpectedly placed with the 
full-suffrage stars. The civil court at 
Lisbon, where a widow, Dr. Carolina 
Angelo, had enrolled herself as a voter, 
declared that she had the right; and, no 
appeal being possible, this decision ap- 
plies to all Portuguese women. Iceland 
added the parliamentary to the municipal 
franchise. So the great international 
roll-call reads: 

Full suffrage — five states in America, 
Finland, Federated Australia, New Zea- 
land, Portugal, and Iceland; full suffrage 
with slight tax-paying restriction — Nor- 
way. 

Every suffrage except parliamentary — 


England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Den- 
mark, Sweden. 

Municipal suffrage — Canada. 

Four cities — Natal, Africa; Bombay, 
India; Laibach, Austria; Zurick, Switzer- 
land — have the municipal vote. 

Seven other countries offer scraps of 
the franchise: Russia, to women house- 
holders, who elect members to the local 
council; Italy and France, the vote for the 
Tribunal of Commerce; Belgium, the same 
privilege with its Conseils des Prudhommes; 
Austria, to tax-paying women in the 
Province of Vorarlberg; Hungary, to 
women with real estate; Germany, to 
women farmers for the Chamber of Agri- 
culture in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

Besides, women in every section of the 
globe — including Turkey and Siam — 
are industriously shouting for the ballot. 
It looks as if the masculine anti-suffragist 
of Massachusetts who said, ‘‘When a man 
comes home tired at night he does not want 
to kiss an overseer of the poor or a mem- 
ber of the school board,” will have to 
move to another planet — unless he wisely 
decide to fall in with the great international 
woman-suffrage procession that is march- 
ing around the world. 



































MISS JANE ADDAMS SPEAKING FROM THE CAR PLATFORM 


‘very station between Chicago and Springfield one of the women on board the “ Special ”’ addressed the people 











HIS ART 
HE LOVES 





HERE is a man, Jo Davidson, who 
has been making good of late. 
His work is in clay, marble and 
bronze. Heisasculptor. Not yet thirty 
years old, he has already lived a life of pic- 
turesque adventure, has fought with 
poverty at close enough quarters to go 
hungry for an ideal, and, practically 
self-taught, he has earned recognition, even 
from the critics whose artistic traditions 
he has defied. 

His work, because it is something vital 
and new in the most ancient and conser- 
vative of arts, is of compelling interest; 
but the man, his ideas and aims are quite 
as interesting as his work. No one could 


JO DAVIDSON, 
SCULPTOR 


THE STRIKING WORK 
OF A MAN WHO LOVES 
MORE THAN 
“SUCCESS ” 





BY 
HENRY F. GRIFFIN 






time in trying to classify his art. Not 
that he will not talk about it. Nothing 
interests him more; he will discuss his 
work for hours at a time if he thinks that 
you, too, are interested and understand. 
But any attempt to confine his ideals in 
the hard and fast limits of a name ora 
school fills him with impatience. It is 
just as foolish to try to group artists into 
schools, he holds, as it is to give to a 
work of art a name ora title. His sculp- 
tures have titles, but it is not Davidson’s 
fault. It is his compromise to the 
more practical demands of the folk who 
conduct exhibitions. 

“T wouldn’t compromise on the way I 
did my work,” he 





talk five minutes 
with Jo Davidson 
without knowing 
that his life and 
his work are one and 
the same thing, each 
a part of the other. 

The critics, run- 
ning the usual 
gamut of catch- 
phrases that critics 
love to employ, 
have called him an 
impressionist, a fol- 
lower of Rodin, an 
emotional _ realist. 
Davidson himself is 
too busy working 
out his own artistic 
salvation to waste 
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“THE END OF THE DAY’? 


‘explains, ‘‘so I had 
to compromise on 


titles, when they 
wanted to name my 
pieces.” 


Some day, he 
says, when he has 
his own way, he is 
going to give an 
exhibition in which 
his work will be 
identified by noth- 
ing more than an 
opus number after 
the fashion of the 
music of great com- 
posers. This idea is 
not a mere whim of 
Davidson’s. Itis a 
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practical part of his very positive views 
on art. If a work of art does not express 
in itself the emotion, thought, or feeling 
to which the artist wished to give tangi- 
ble form, then that work of art is a fail- 
ure, and no name or title will redeem it. 

“You give a group or a figure a classic: | 
or a literary title,” he says, ‘‘and imme- 
diately into the beholder’s mind there 
sweeps a long train of memories and asso- 
ciations that often quite blur and alto- 
gether confuse the thought or emotion 
which the artist was striving to express.” 

Go look at his figure which has been 
called the “Russian Dancer,” and then 
say if it needs any title to tell the be- 
holder that the swallow-like swoop of 
the outstretched arms and the play of 
light on the flying draperies express all 
the joy of perfect freedom and rhythmic 
motion. It is more than a “Russian 
Dancer’; it is motion, caught on the 
wing and frozen into bronze. No more 
does the dumb and wistful patience of 
“The Earth” need explanation. There 
could be no more striking contrast than 
these two figures, yet each owes its beauty 
to a single emotion, some fleeting phase 
of which the sculptor has captured. 

Not so very long ago Davidson gave 
his first small exhibition in this country. 
At that time he attempted to reduce 
some of his views on art to words, as a 
preface to the catalogue of the work he 
showed. Clay is a more familiar medium 
of expression to him than words are, and 
to-day he is not quite sure that he would 
not have been wiser to limit the expression 
of his rapidly changing ideas to clay. 
Nevertheless the little list of aphorisms, 
a trifle young and impudent, perhaps, 
is not without interest. 

“Plastic art,” he wrote, “‘is a form of 
expression by which the emotions can 
be made visible.” 

“Emotions being purely personal, the 
more individual the work of art, the 
greater it is.” 

‘“‘Retrospection in art is folly.” 

“The only use of old masters is to teach 
us what to avoid.” 

“True art, like nature, imitates nothing.” 

Not unnaturally this airy dismissal of 
the old masters brought the prompt 
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retort from one critic that “the only 
use of the moderns is to show us what 
the old masters took care to avoid.”’ But 
it is just this refusal to imitate that has 
6 been the keynote of Davidson’s life and 
work. It explains why he is almost 
wholly self-taught. 

Born in 1883, of Russo-Jewish parent- 
age, Davidson was brought up on the 
East Side of New York City. He started 
to study at the City College of New York, 
but his family could not afford to let 
him finish his course, and he had to begin 
earning his living when he was fifteen 
years old. He worked at odd jobs, any- 
thing that came to his hand. At one 
time he was a messenger boy in the em- 
ploy of one of the big telegraph companies. 
In this way he was able to support himself 
and to turn in a good part of his earnings 
to help his family. At last he got it into 
his head that he wanted to be an artist. 
He entered the drawing class of an evening 
High School, and began the usual course, 
drawing from casts of the antique. When 
sixteen years old he won a scholarship 
and entered the Art Students’ League. 
There he studied five months of the year 
for three years, all the time earning his 
living by doing burnt wood drawings and 
various other odd jobs. 

His family meanwhile decided that he 
ought to enter some profession, and as 
his brother-in-law was a physician prac- 
tising in New Haven, Conn., it was de- 
cided that young Davidson should study 
medicine. His first year’s tuition was 
to be paid in the Yale Medical School 
and he was preparing to take up his new 
work when, one day, he happened to enter 
the clay room of the Yale Art School. 
That ended his half-formed medical as- 
pirations. It was the turning point of 
his career. 

“T got messing with the clay,” David- 
son explains quite simply. ‘I liked the 
feel of it, and I’ve been sticking to it ever 
since.” 

All idea of becoming a doctor was flung 
aside. He frankly announced to his friends 
his intention of becoming a sculptor. He 
| Was told that his scheme was visionary, 

impractical, that he would never make any 
| Money and that he certainly could not 
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“ THE EARTH” 
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JOHN DUNCAN FERGUSSON, B. R. A. 


support himself while studying. David- apprentice. His wages were infinitesimal, 


son went cheerfully ahead with his plans. 
He returned to New 


This was in 1902. 
York and again en- 
tered the Art Stu- 
dents’s League, this 
time in the model- 
ing class. His burnt 
wood drawings still 
served as a source 
of support to, him. 
At that time Her- 
man A. MacNiel, 
the sculptor, was 
one of the League 
instructors; he had 
a studio and work- 
shop at College 
Point, L. I., where 
he was _ preparing 
groups for the cas- 
cades and fountains 
of the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904. 
Davidson — entered 
MacNiel’s studio at 
College Point as an 
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“A FRENCH PEASANT” 





and his duties about the studio and work 
shops were none of the pleasantest, but 


he kept his eyes 
wide open and was 
satisfied to earn 
little and learn 
much. 

When the St. 
Louis Exposition 
began to draw 
crowds, Davidson 
contrived to gather 
together enough 
money to go to it. 
“They told me 
there would be lots 
of work in my line 
at the Exposition 
and I expected to 
make money,’ says 
Davidson, adding 
with a _ sudden 
smile, “but I 
didn’t.” 

He had a pretty 
hard time at first in 
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St. Louis, where he stayed eight months. 
He learned what real hunger was and he 
slept on park benches and in empty 
packing boxes. He had to live, eat, and 
sleep on the exposition grounds, for the 
very simple reason that, once outside, 
he would not be able to return to take up 
again his search for work. He will tell 
you some amusing stories of dodging the 
exposition police when night came and 
everyone was supposed to leave the 
grounds. But once again his skill in the 
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received his first commission. The work 
when finished, was exhibited in 1905 at 
the Society of American Artists. 

The result of this amount of success 
was that Davidson felt both encouraged 
and dissatisfied. He had proved that he 
could earn money by his art, but he 
realized that his work was very far indeed 
from the ideal toward which he was 
striving. ‘David’ was conventional and 
classical in treatment, a creditable enough 
piece of work, and the natural outcome 
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“TOIL” 


despised craft of burnt wood drawing 
helped him in his time of need. He 
succeeded in striking a bargain with a 
booth owner in the fair grounds, by which 
this man sold all his work, and divided 
the profits. After that the worst of the 
lean and hungry days were over. 

In the autumn he returned to New York, 
richer in experience if not in pocket, and 
began working again at the Art Students’ 
League. At this time he showed to Wil- 
liam S. Pardee, of New Haven, the sketches 
for a proposed statue, “David,” and 


of what the young sculptor had been 
taught in the Art Students’ League, but 
not at all what he knew was in him to 
do. He had not “struck his gait.” 

“T wanted to smash things, and begin 
all over again,” he explains engagingly. 
(It is characteristic of him that he has 
occasional smashing-bees in which he 
annihilates all the work which conflicts too 
harshly with the latest advance of his ideas.) 

In this period of dissatisfaction he 
began work on “Primitive Music,” an 
attractive little figure of a faun, playing 
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on a reed pipe, with hair blowing in the 
wind. It was exhibited at the Architec- 
tural League. Davidson dislikes the faun, 
. too, now — but not enough to smash it. 
He was at last beginning to acquire 
the modest beginnings of a reputation, 
and he took a little studio on Twenty- 
third Street, where for eight months he 
did anything that came to his hand, 
busts, statuettes, and stray commissions 
of all sorts, for varying compensations. 
All this time the conviction was growing 
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paying $16 of his remaining money for 
his entrance fee. It took him three weeks 
to decide that the Beaux Arts was not 
going to give him what he had come to 
Paris to find. ‘‘The instructions there,” 
he says, “‘were made up of the same things 
I had heard in the Art Students’ League 
in New York. I was looking for life. 
They gave me antiquities. So I left the 
Beaux Arts and decided to work out my 
salvation in my own way. I began to 
hustle for myself.”’ 
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“NIGHT” 


upon him that he must go to Paris, and 
in July 1907, with $150 which he had 
received from Mr. Pardee, he sailed light- 
heartedly away, with the vaguest of 
notions of how he was going to support 
himself while studying abroad. 
In spite of the scantiness of his funds 
he travelled by way of London that 
he might see the art galleries there. When 
he arrived in Paris he had just $40 in his 
pocket. With cheerful faith in the future, 
however, he rented a studio, engaged 
4 model, and entered the Beaux Arts, 


It was no easy time Davidson had for 


the next few months. He gave English 
lessons, earning perhaps three dollars a 
week; he did almost anything that chance 
offered to keep himself fed and housed. 
And all the time he was working away 
with the rebellious clay. The pinch of 
poverty was hard, but harder still was the 
knowledge that he could not give shape 
and form to his vague dreams and emo- 
tional ideals. He had not yet found him- 
self, and he knew it. Out of this period 
of storm and stress came “Eve’’, a piece 
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of work which shows better than words 
can tell, the young artist’s straining after 
things unattainable. In the blackest of 
these days, relief came to Davidson from 
home. His friends in New York obtained 
for him the Hallgarten Scholarship. It 
brought him $30 a month and he still 
smiles as he says: 

“Then I was on Easy Street.” 

It was Easy Street for him financially, 
but not artistically. He had worked 
long over a life-sized figure of a boy, and 
he sent it to the old Salon, where it was 
promptly rejected. 

“That hurt my feelings,” Davidson 
explains, “and it set me thinking. I 
decided to take a vacation.” 

One sunny summer day he started 
out, with a knapsack on his shoulders, 


"A RUSSIAN DANCER” 
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accompanied by a Great Dane, Sultan 
which had attached itself to him in Paris 
to walk to Lucerne and Switzerland. H: 
did a lot of thinking on the road 
He slept at inn or farmhouse, some- 
times sketching or drawing to pay his 
board and lodging, careless of what the 
morrow might bring, but always turning 
over and over in his mind the subject of 
his failure in his work. 

Some of Davidson’s adventures on the 
road were as picturesque as those that 
befell Stevenson on his “Travels with a 
Donkey.” Early on his journey a French 
peasant imparted some information to him 
that went far toward solving the problem 
of board and lodging. Davidson was 
tramping along with Sultan at his heels 
when he fell in with a peasant, driving 
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an oxcart.. They chatted along the miles 
and after a while stopped by the roadside 
while the sculptor and the driver ‘shared 
the latter’s midday meal of bread and 
cheese and wine, produced from a basket 
in the cart. Davidson learned all the vil- 
lage politics and gossip of the neighbor- 
hood and the driver soon knew that the 
sculptor was bound for Lucerne in Switzer- 
land and intended to walk all the way. 

Before they parted Davidson asked the 
peasant’s advice about where he should 
sleep over night in the next village. The 
sculptor explained that he had been sleep- 
ing out of doors or in farm houses. 

“You are looking for work ?” 
peasant asked. 

Davidson said he would like nothing 
better. 

“Looking for work and travelling on 
foot,” repeated the driver of the oxen. 
“Then you are very foolish to have slept 
out of doors.” 

And he began to explain the law of 
the land in regard to voyageurs a pieds, 
travellers on foot, in search of work. It 
appeared that the law required that such 
travellers be given supper, a night’s lodg- 
ing and breakfast at any village where the 
end of the day found them. All that was 
necessary to do was to apply to the mayor 
of the village who would assign the 
traveller to some family under his juris- 
diction. With this advice the sculptor 
and the ox driver parted and after that 
the traveller worried no more about his 
means of subsistance. 

“T did some tall thinking on the road,” 
he says, “‘and when I came back I found 
my art had undergone a complete change.” 

On his return to Paris he fell in with 
the group of artists commonly known as 
the ‘‘Post-Impressionists.” Certain of 
their aims impressed him deeply. He 
struck up a close friendship with the 
Scotch painter, John Duncan Fergusson. 

“We took long walks together,” David- 
son says, “‘and we discussed everything 
» on the face of the earth, life, art, our 
ideas — everything. This man stirred me 
up when I was tired and hopeless. The 
first new thing I did was a portrait bust 
of Fergusson. This was my original 
break from the academic precepts and the 


the 
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accepted form of art. I was afraid to 
show it for I knew people wouldn’t like it. 

“T then developed the idea that I 
should like to become so master of my 
medium as to express thoughts as fast 
as they came. I began to work like a 
madman, making portrait busts of every- 
one I knew, sometimes two a day. 

“At last I did strike it, and made a 
portrait bust of a Swiss girl which satis- 
fied me. I was so much pleased that I 
went around telling everyone what a 
wonderful thing I’d done. I told Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney about it, and she 
came around to my studio to see it and 
bought it. That encouraged me a lot.” 

A short time afterward he sent the 
“Violinist” to the autumn Salon of 1908 
and it.was accepted. In the following 
spring he sent three pieces to the Salon 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux Aris, 
the new Salon, and they were all accepted. 

“My ideas on art,” he said, ‘‘ were 
undergoing all sorts of changes. The sub- 
ject of light and its effect on sculpture 
began to interest me. I began to think of 
the relation of light to form. I wanted to 
do something that I could put in any light 
and yet produce the effect I was after. 
This method I was trying to combine with 
my original idea of sculpture, which was 
solidity as exemplified in a mountain or a 
rock. I had made enough money to en- 
able me to experiment a little in this 
direction and the first satisfactory result 
was the little group “ Rapture ” in which 
I felt that I had achieved a certain con- 
tinuity of light and form.” 

Davidson exhibited again in the autumn 
Salon of 1909, and in the same year he 
had in London a small collection of six- 
teen statuettes. Then in December, 1909, 
he felt that he had enough material to 
come back to New York and hold an 
exhibition here. He met with instant 
success, although his statues were shown 
under the disadvantage of artificial light. 
After a flying trip back to Paris in rg10, 
he returned to New York for the more 
complete exhibition of his work which 
occurred only recently at Glaenzer’s Gal- 
leries on Fifth Avenue. 

-Perhaps the best thing about Davidson 
is that he is not resting on his laurels. 











HAT is a boy to do, these days, 
if he is tossed from the gram- 
mar school into the serious 


business of earning a living? Seven of every 
eight boys and girls in the United States 
face this situation before their fifteenth 
birthday. For them the graded school 
has given no direct help in their occupa- 
tion, and the high school has nothing to 
offer in the way of useful training. They 
drop out of school, therefore, into the 
trades and occupations with an average 
of less than an eighth grade education. 

What should the results be if these boys 
were trained in the big technical schools 
provided free by many of the states? 
What would they earn as they go along 
through life? What would be their 
chances in competition with thousands of 
skilled workmen? 

Mr. James M. Dodge of Philadelphia, 
one of the most important manufacturers 
of machinery for handling coal and ore, 
has for many years compared the records 
of the men in his plant. , In an address 
to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which he was president, 
Mr. Dodge gave the result of long investi- 
gations touching the value of technical 
education. He said, in effect, that there 
was no longer any competition between 
skilled and unskilled labor. An untrained 
man reaches his maximum earning power 
at twenty-two. At this age the average in- 
come is $10.20 a week, and for this amount 
he labors the remainder of his productive 
life, or, let us say, until he has reached the 
age of fifty-five. The apprentice, or the 
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A BOY TAUGHT UNDER THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM EARNS $29,000 IN A LIFETIME — 
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boy who picks up a trade, learning It 
chiefly by imitation and without much 
instruction, enters a machine shop at 
sixteen and earns an average wage of $3 
a week. At twenty his wage scale is $9 a 
week. At twenty-one and a half he may 
be earning $13.20, and he reaches his 
maximum earning capacity at twenty- 
four, when his income is $15.80 a week — 
not a mightily encouraging outlook, but 
one that is based upon the life experience 
of thousands. 

How differently is the programme ar- 
ranged for the young man who has come 
to his occupation through the trade school 
route, and who has devoted his time from 
sixteen to nineteen-to study and practice 
work in school. This boy enters the 
machine shop at nineteen, Mr. Dodge’s 
figures show, with an average wage of 
$12 a week, equal to that of the apprentice 
at twenty-one. At twenty-three he is 
earning $18 a week, and his income 
approaches the average maximum at 
twenty-five when his pay is $22 a week 
—or $6.20a week more than that of his 
untrained brother. 

A future engineer pursues his studies 
in the high school and college until he is 
about twenty-two. The average wage 
for which he begins work after graduation 
is $13 a week, but his promotion usually 
is rapid. In six months he is getting 
$15 a week; at twenty-five his income is 
$22 a week. Ten years after graduation, 
if he has the right stuff in him, he is earn- 
ing $43 a week — $21 a week more than 
the trade school graduate and $27.20 4 


































week more than the untrained man. 
Often he receives a wage scale much 
above $43. The figures are conservative. 

To facilitate comparison let us compute 
the incomes of these four classes of opera- 
tors on a basis of a total life income, 
assuming in every case that the man’s 
period of usefulness is ended at fifty-five, 
and assuming that the unskilled laborer 
and apprentice have begun work at fifteen, 
upon leaving the graded school. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dodge’s estimate the average 
life earnings of an unskilled laborer are 
$20,051, a daily average of $1.60 for 
forty years. Between the ages of twenty- 
two and fifty-five years such a, laborer 
averages only $10 a week. 

These figures do not present an allur- 
ing programme. It may be urged that 
the average man’s period of usefulness 
does not end at fifty-five; but this much 
is certain: his earning capacity will not 
increase with his age. If a man has not 
made good at fifty-five, he would better 
lock away his ambitions in the closet 
of yesteryears, and try to forget them. 
There is not much demand for the services 
of men past fifty-five; their pace is too 
slow to keep up with the procession. 

It avails little to argue that the average 
unskilled laborer earns more than $10. 20 
a week, that the unions have taken care of 
that. The fact is that even hod carriers, 
some of whom class themselves as 
“skilled,” are organized but earn less 
than $10 a week in their life time because 
of much:idle time. Most of them feel 
themselves prosperous if they have a 
week’s uninterrupted work. The weather 
and the strikes of all the other unions 
affect these humble carriers of skyscrapers. 

Carpenters, brickmasons, stonemasons, 
roofers, structural iron workers, all skilled 
or semi-skilled laborers belonging in the 
“apprentice” class, earn really attractive 
wages, ranging from $3.50 to $5, and even 
$7 or $8 a day in some instances, but few 
ever work two weeks continuously. A 
season of bad weather puts many thou- 
sands of these men into the dependent 
classes, as every union in the country 
knows. Still, some men must be car- 


penters and others be roofers and tin- 
smiths and 


iron workers. This class 
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earns more in its working life than did 
the untrained men. An apprentice can 
earn $5 a week from his fifteenth to his 
twentieth birthday, and by his twenty- 
fourth year will be earning $15.80. He 
will not average much more than this 
during the remainder of his life (this is 
an average, there are many exceptions 
of course). His total income will be 
$29,513, an average daily wage of $2.35. 
This is a gain over the unskilled laborer 
of $9,462 and an average yearly gain of 
$237 in his working life of forty years. 

But the records of the second class of 
the trade school boys shows a big increase 
in earning power over these apprentices. 
The apprentice was worth nearly $9,100 
more than the untrained, unschooled 
laborer. The trade school graduates earn 
$20,073 more in a life time than the 
apprentice-trained men. Mr. Dodge’s ex- 
perience and his records in his own big 
plant at Philadelphia show that the work- 
man, trained in a trade school, will earn 
$15 a week from his eighteenth to his 
twenty-third birthday; $18 the next two 
years and at least $22 a week from that 
time to his fifty-fifth mile post, a total 
of $40,044. This is an annual gain of 
$502 over the man who had no training, 
and of $265 over the man who learned his 
trade slowly as an apprentice. 

Let us go a step higher in this training 
and see what happens. If a boy from the 
trade school succeeds so much better 
than the apprentice, why should not the 
student from the technical school make 
still more progress? Mr. Dodge’s experi- 
ence shows that the technically trained 
engineer, for instance, begins his business 
career at $13 a week, earns at least $32.50 
a week from his twenty-fifth to his thirty- 
second birthday and from then until 
fifty-five, at least $43 a week. His total 
income for his working life would be 
$65,901, a gain of $45,486 over the unskilled 
laborer — and the college trained engineer 
begins work from five to eight years later 
than any other man. His daily average 
earnings are $5.29. His life time gain 
over the apprentice is $36,488 or $912 
annually. His earnings exceed those of 
the trade school workman by $25,857. 

This comparison is accurate and fair 
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as to all cases except that of a young man 
who leaves school to enter commercial 
work, and, through exceptional training 
and ability, obtains an income that may 
equal or exceed that of a trained engineer. 
Such a case, however, is an exception unless 
the young man has the advantage of capital 
or exceptionally good individual instruc- 
tion or both. I have known such instances, 
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r NHAT the sense of pleasure must 
be a man’s guide in matters 
dietetic was the upshot of the 

last article. But that this guide must 

be a disciplined guide was equally in- 
sisted upon: so disciplined as never to 
be lured into that hasty mastication 
which results in gluttony. Choiceness, 
composure, and restraint are its watch- 
words; and it holds up a standard of 
pleasure which merely refuses to eat 
until eating can give intense satisfaction 
without the factitious aid of stimulants 
or condiments. 

But even a disciplined guide may be at 

a loss in a labyrinth. Choice implies a 

range of choice; and a man’s range of 

choice comes to him out of the larder 
where somebody has previously played 
the part of predestination with the meal. 

‘How, in the face of such a fatalistic factor, 

can a man be expected to choose in such 

a way as to draw unmitigated joy and, 

therefore, adequate benefit from his food? 

The answer is that the perfect meal is 
to be secured only by the earnest coépera- 
tion of the consumer and the provider. 

The part of the latter — housekeeper, 

cook or whatever he, she, or it may be 
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but they are not numerous, and they do not 
affect the main point that there is a direct 
and almost proportional relation between 
vocational training as it is now carried on 
and earning power. There are many de- 
ductions that the reader may draw from 
these figures in a country where there is 
a dearth of even unskilled labor, and an 
even greater scarcity of trained men. 









— is to become master of the science of 
food stuffs. There are two dangers that 
beset the amateur housekeeper. One 
is that she place no check whatever on 
the palate of her victim — or beneficiary; 
the other is that she check it arbitrarily, 
ignoring its divine prerogative of spelling 
forth its own variable needs. 

Consider the first danger — that of 
placing on the table the whole magazine 
of the world’s viands, in order that the 
palate may have an unrestricted choice. 
Surely this would be an embarrassment 
of riches. Variety itself, when thus ex- 
cessive, may promote over indulgence, be- 
cause each viand, having a distinctive 
flavor, makes a fresh appeal, and _ post- 
pones the sense of wholesome satiety. 

Consider the second danger — that of 
saddling the dinner with a hard and fast 
dietary. What merely human _predes- 
tinator is wise enough to set exact bounds 
to my palate? as who should say: “Go 
to! thou shalt not have radishes, though 
thy blood cry out for them in the language 
of thy palate.”’ 

Having duly reflected on this difficulty 
—this dilemma between a debauching 
variety and a blind restriction — the 
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educated purveyor must come to the 
following conclusion: ‘‘I will drive this 
variety tandem instead of span-wise. 
The succession of meals shall be widely 
varied; but each individual meal shall 
be simple. No meal, however, shall be 
lacking in any of those three elements: 
protein, fat, or carbohydrate. These — 
the fundamental elements — shall always 
be present. Of the great range of inci- 
dental properties, on the other hand, some 
shall be present to-day and others to- 
morrow — in the long run, all. Such is 
my task.” 

This task is not necessarily a complex 
one. It is simplified by the fact that 
nearly all meals are limited to three lead- 
ing types: 

1. The bread-and-butter, 
garden vegetable type. 

2. The bread-and-butter and 
vegetable type. 

3. The fruit and nut type. 

Taken alone, any of these meals will 
furnish a full quota of the fundamental 
elements — protein, fat, and carbohydrate. 
Taken one after another, they will, in the 


meat, and 


garden 


long run, furnish the full complement of 
the incidental properties as well. 


Let us analyze each type. By reference 
to a schedule of food values, the lady in 
the larder will find that, out of the first 
type — the bread-and-butter, meat, and 
garden vegetable type—the following 
menu can be devised, a pleasant and sen- 
sible one, though expressed in scientific 
terms and measured in calories: 

Calories 
Calories Calories of Carbo- 
of Protein of Fat hydrate 
Bread (two slices) . . 26 12 162 
Butter (two pats) .. I 199 ° 
Two small lamb chops . 48 152 ° 
Two good-sized baked 

potaw@es. ss 22 2 176 
Two side dishes of sweet 

corn Mee me ahs 26 154 


123 3 492 


This makes a total of 1,000 calories 
ot which the protein is 12 per cent. (or about 
the Chittenden standard) 


and the weight is 183 ounces 


Therefore let the purveyor garnish her 
table with slices of bread, pats of butter, 
chops of lamb, potatoes baked, and sweet 
corn. This is her part. The diner’s 
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part is to eat precisely that number of 
slices, that number of pats, of chops, of 
potatoes and of ears, which his appetite, 
as duly admonished in our last article, 
may dictate. 

The second type of meal — the bread- 
and-butter and garden vegetable type —- 
can be managed with equal success. 
Nearly all garden vegetables contain the 
Chittenden standard of 10 per cent. (or 
more) of protein, so that this element 
need occasion no difficulty; but, because 
of the greater average of bulk which 
prevails among vegetables — especially 
such as spinach, onions, etc. — the ob- 
jection is sometimes raised that a vegetable 
meal must necessarily be too heavy. 
This is not true. Excessive weight may 
always be avoided if, among the vegetables 
in a vegetable meal, some of the following 
be always in the central position: 

Corn Lentils Potatoes Beans 

Indeed, the meat-and-vegetable meal 
above analyzed may be converted directly 
into a vegetable meal, of almost identical 
values and only four ounces heavier, by 
the substitution of green peas (two serv- 
ings) in place of the two chops. The re- 
sult will be: 


Peas 


Carbo- 

Protein Fat hydrate 
Vegetable meal . . . .. 12 287 592 
Meat and vegetable meal 123 385 492 


Total calories of vegetable 
meal . 

Protein . 

Weight . 


1,000 
12 per cent. 
22} ounces 


Since the one type of meal merges so 
easily into the other, and since the 
characteristic effect of improved masti- 
cation, as suggested in the last article, 
is a tendency toward less protein (and that 
more often of the vegetable type) it is 
clearly the business of the purveyor, in 
both forms of meal, to have high-protein 
and low-protein vegetables on hand in 
sufficient variety. The diner will do the 
rest. 

The question of desserts calls for atten- 
tion. A single piece of apple pie of the 
usual size would increase the meal by 
300 calories; a single doughnut, by 200; 
a baked apple by only too. Clearly, 
therefore, the apple is the most excellent 
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of the three. The others are too con- 
centrated; and concentration, together 
with sweetness and softness, is the great 
vice of pastries; for this conspiracy of 
properties makes it insidiously easy to 
“top off”? one square meal of meat and 
vegetable with another square meal of 
pastry. The best desserts, then, and 
likewise the best accessories during the 
meal, are berries and fruits, cooked or 
otherwise, or fruit juices, fruit sauce, 
marmalade, etc.; because not only are 
these comparatively light, but, further- 
more, they serve to break up the carbo- 
hydrate column with an ingredient of 
sugar. Starch already too much pre- 
dominates in the average meal, and is 
only further augmented by the use of 
pastries. The best use for a pastry, if 
it is to be used at all, is not as an accessory 
to a heavy meal, but as the piece de re- 
sistance in a light lunch. For this purpose, 
if well cooked and not hastily gulped down 
with the aid of a liquid, a pastry may 
upon occasion prove really excellent. 
It combines so many elements that 
the balance is sometimes nearly right to 
start with. 

The fruit-and-nut type will prove more 
concentrated than either of the others 
— especially so, if free use is made of dried, 
sugary fruits, such as figs, dates, and 
raisins. Figs, dates, and raisins are not 
indispensable; but at least the opposite 
extreme — intensely acid fruits — will 
quickly prove self-limiting. They serve 
best as accessories. Bananas make an 
excellent ingredient in a fruit-and-nut 
meal. However, of bananas it should 
be observed that, until the skin has begun 
to turn black, they are not ripe. Their 
ingestion, moreover, is made safer by 
scraping off the fur from the meat, and of 
course by thorough mastication also, 
wherein they have hitherto been much 
neglected and consequently maligned. 
Olives should also appear upon every 
table where fruits and nuts are, for olives 
are perhaps the only fruit that is rich in 
fat. So that, for adjusting the balance 
between the other two elements, olives 
fill an office comparable with that of but- 
ter. The taste for olives, when they are 
green, is said to be acquired; but ripe 
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olives, according to the author’s exper- 
ience, appeal to the palate rather naturally. 

Following is one of the admirable com- 
binations which a trained appetite might 
be expected to gather up from an assort- 
ment of fruits and nuts: 


Carbo- 

Protein Fat hydrate 

etananas <«< « « «4 « « 10 10 6: 180 
paarmge mays «3 Ow 10 © 190 
G large dates -§ . « «.. 4 14 182 


26 double peanuts . . . 40 126 34 


80 pine nuts (these are exceed- 
ingly small) . . . . . 44 48 8 
PIOMVES. a. gi eas we 2 gI 7 
1106. 28g_~Ss«éGT 

Total calories 


A disciplined appetite, then, may gather 
a well-balanced meal from any one of the 
three great types. Nor need any single 
meal be without reasonable variety. Of 
each element more than one form may be 
provided; for instance, more than one 
form of bread, more than one form of 
vegetable, etc. And, from day to day, 
the variety may be further enlarged with- 
out going outside of the type. Good 
variants of the fruit-and-nut meal are: 
cereals with fruits and nuts; vegetable 
salads with nuts and with fruit accessories, 
such as raisins or a fruit beverage; and 
fruit salads with nuts. Salad meals are well 
accompanied with crackers and olives — 
crackers for chewing and olives for fat. 

The next duty of the purveyor is to 
see that the food comes to the table with- 
out those subtle perversions — those 
blandishments of the chef — which de- 
ceive the appetite and destroy the teeth. 
To inveigh against particular articles 
were perhaps needless, since a perfectly 
regenerate appetite, like Mr. Fletcher’s, 
ought to be trusted to give the slip to all 
temptations automatically. Neverthe- 
less, sugar, for instance, which once we 
had to win for ourselves out of the heart 
of our foods by dint of honest chewing, 
is now altogether too easy of access. 
Standing alone before us, its pleasures 
are direct and poignant. I, for one, will 
sometimes go on morbidly eating con- 
fection after confection, when the taste 
of it has actually become unpleasant. 
Nor is this an inexplicable piece of wil- 
fulness on my part. I believe that physi- 
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ology and psychology both have one 
explanation to offer: and that is memory. 
Even as a violent image will persist upon 
the retina of the eye, so the memory of 
the initial acute pleasure of the first 
confection is sometimes stronger than the 
dull sense of present satiety! And in 
the name of that memory we go on eating. 
By no means would I propose the arbi- 
trary abandonment of sugar. But what 
I do urge is that the benefit of every doubt 
should go against it. Mastication will 
help in this modification; and the garnish- 
ment of your cereal occasionally with a 
sliced banana or some sweet apple-sauce, 
instead of unmitigated sugar — and for 
that matter, the more general use of fruit 
for its own sake — these will moderate 
the temptation. 

Salt is another artificially concentrated 
essence; and salt is as necessary as sugar. 
Indeed, few people know how necessary 
salt is. It is so necessary that table salt 
alone is quite inadequate. Table salt 
is only one kind. We need a dozen. We 
need this dozen to help us in sundry 


assimilative operations, and also to build 
nerve and bone, after the manner of 


protein. It so happens, however, that 
Nature did not forget to supply this 
dozen — one and another—in nearly 
every food that either lives or grows. 
That is one reason why variety in our 
starches, proteins, etc., is important — 
to insure variety in the accompanying 
salts. But clear table salt is grossly 
overeaten. The bulk of it is merely 
eliminated, to the progressive detriment 
of the kidneys. 

And, of course, there are those still 
more excruciating condiments — mustard, 
pepper, etc. These are merely ridiculous. 
They ply their vicious trade in rousing a 
jaded mucous membrane — only to jade 
it the more with every additional sting. 

But the worst of all meddlings in the 
texture of foods consists in their un- 
natural softening. Too often they lend 
themselves to ingestion by mere suction — 
are drawn down on the pneumatic prin- 
ciple, like a message in one of those in- 
genious tubes which connect the cashier’s 
desk with the saleslady’s counter. How 
often have I watched, in awed silence, 
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the passage of a cushion of mashed. po- 
tatoes down a human gullet! 

And the lack of insalivation is not the 
worst of the ill consequences that attend 
the use of soft foods. That Nature’s 
way is always the best; that one trans- 
gression is the seat of many punishments; 
that the body is wonderfully and fearfully 
unified in its making — all these mighty 
principles find most signal illustration 
in the consequences of neglected chewing, 
due to the absence of anything fit to 
chew. For, as the development of one 
muscle promotes the development of 
adjacent -muscles, so the development 
of one bone promotes the development of 
adjacent bones. If we would have good 
skulls, we must condescend to have good 
jaws; if we would have good jaws, we 
must have good teeth; if we would have 
good teeth, we must give them Spartan 
exercise. 

The provider, having combined the 
foods properly, and in a form to be mas- 
tered only by vigorous chewing, has done 
her part. The further success of the meal 
rests with the eater himself. 

The eater’s part is, primarily, to be 
hungry. Food, of even the most perfect 
ingredients, is worse than useless it if 
does not tempt his desire. The first 
and most radical move toward making 
the appetite hungry and thus making it 
know its own mind, is one that I dare not 
flatly recommend; for in the average 
household it is seldom feasible. The 
philosophy of it, however, I commend 
most urgently. The scheme is to abandon 
regular hours for meals altogether; or, 
as an approximation to such a scheme 
to fix an hour for only one meal in the day 
(say the first) and go foraging for the 
others according as hunger drives. The 
philosophy of this procedure is this: if, 
at some meal, a man goes beyond his 
proper ration, it will not be difficult to 
refrain from seeking food afterward until 
he has honest need of it; whereas, if, 
because the arbitrary clock has struck, 
the food be placed arbitrarily under his 
nose, he will be likely to consume at least 
his usual amount, thus starting the 
vicious circle of a permanent glut. Accord- 
ing to this philosophy, not to begin a meal 
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until one is hungry is more important than 
to end it before one is oversated. 

Such is the advantage of the scheme. 
Its impractical feature is that, when at 
last hunger does solicit, the man may 
turn a deaf ear, being for the moment 
in the grip of other affairs. 

The least he can do, however, to pre- 
vent the overlapping of provisions in his 
body, is to claim the privilege of eating 
now and again, more lightly than usual. 
and even, occasionally, of omitting a 
customary meal altogether — taking, per- 
haps, for the sake of the daily rhythm, a 
bit of cracker and a drink of buttermilk. 
To win this privilege, of course, he will 
have to reach a perfect understanding 
with the ruler of the larder. A right 
minded ruler must know that meals are 
made for men, not men for meals, and will 
accordingly devise ways and means of 
disposing of what is rejected. It is a 
problem whose challenge she must accept 
in a studious spirit. 

The arbitary adoption of a novel scheme 
of meals, then — such as the no-breakfast 
scheme or the no-supper scheme or the 
two-meal or three-meal or four-meal 
scheme — is inadvisable. The only object 
of any scheme is to avoid the glutting 
of the system; and this object will be 
accomplished sometimes in one way and 
sometimes in another. The schedule of 
meals should be determined by the average 
performance of the reformed appetite as 
that shall accommodate itself to the 
schedule of business. 

For the heaviest meal, many people 
believe that the middle of the day is the 
most appropriate time. For business men, 
however, such a schedule is difficult of 
management unless they are willing to 
take life in a more leisurely fashion and 
enjoy a wholesome bit of noon leisure. 
The objection to putting the heavy meal 
late in the day is that, in that position, 
it will tend to interfere with good sleep; 
it will tend to make a man sleep like a 
log instead of sleeping like a healthy child. 
Therefore, if he must have his heavy meal 
at night, let him have it as early as possible 
— more nearly at six than at nine. But 
this determination will necessitate earlier 
breakfasts and earlier noon meals, since 
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otherwise one meal will not be out of the 
way before the stomach is called upon 
to digest another, and (what is worse) 
the general system called upon to admit 
the digested product. 

But a glut in the system left over from 
the last meal is not the only agent in 
desensitizing the appetite at the beginning 
of the next. Exhaustion and worry have 
the same effect. To come to the table 
after exercise is excellent; but not after 
exhaustion, either physical or nervous; 
and both these conditions are common — 
especially the nervous. Let a man brace 
himself, if need be, by lying down for 
five minutes before eating. The heart 
beats substantially lower when the body 
is recumbent; and five minutes’ repose 
is better in the long run than a stimulant. 
Stimulants are now so easy of access that 
this stratagem of snatching brief repose 
from the very midst of affairs is becoming 
a lost art among us. Yet it is as reason- 
able and as necessary as springtime and 
the revolutions of the stars. If a man 
cannot approach his meal fairly rested and 
fairly cheerful, let him abbreviate it, 
or altogether omit it. An exhausted or 
worried or angry stomach will but inade- 
quately digest the food, if at all, and the 
more food there is the more damage it 
will do. Also, during the meal a man 
should treat it as a regular occasion for 
relaxation and composure. After the meal 
also, and whether tired or not, he should 
loaf and chat for a while — but longer if 
he is tired. The process of digestion is 
only begun. Fora time longer, his stomach 
is going to need the services of the bulk 
of his blood; and he has no right, imme- 
diately after setting that organ at work, 
to summon away its working force. 

If then, a man would raise the duty of 
eating to the position of a high pleasure, 
let him see, first of all, that she who pre- 
sides over his table be well versed in food 
schedules and domestic science; and sec- 
ond that he himself arrive at the table 
with all conditions of mind and body fit 
for the enterprise. For, in a word, the 
perfect meal consists of good food under- 
standingly prepared and of hungry people 
to eat it, neither tired nor cross, nor yet 
in a hurry. 









HOW A COUNTRY CHURCH 
FOUND ITSELF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY OF A STRUGGLE THAT. CHANGED THE SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC, PHYSICAL, AND MORAL CONDITION OF A TOWNSHIP 


BY 


CHARLES O. BEMIES, D.D. 


Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 

Pa., in 1897, a longing for the 
country led me into a rural charge in the 
open country in Western Pennsylvania. 

Having been brought up with the 
sentiment that country life was a synonym 
for all the sterling virtues which constitute 
true manhood and womanhood, my pleas- 
ant anticipations received such a shock 
because of opposite conditions, that I 
was gradually forced to believe that the 
average country community was the most 
needy home-mission field in the United 
States. After special study of conditions 
and investigations, the next question was, 
how to accomplish the best results; by 
an academic discussion and propaganda, 
or by an actual demonstration on some 
rural field? My Young Men’s Christian 
Association training and my desire to 
obtain practical results settled the question 
for me; and ten years ago I came to the 
Presbyterian Church of McClellandtown, 
Pa., a town of only 250 people in a rural 
community about seventy-five miles south 
of Pittsburgh. 

The immediate outlook was not very 
encouraging, for another church, at Smith- 
field, nine miles across country, was in 
the same circuit, with a preaching station 
in addition in connection with each church, 
making four preaching points, with ser- 
vices at two every other Sabbath. This 
scattered the work and was a hindrance 
to the carrying out of progressive plans, 
for many unproductive hours had to be 
spent on the bad roads each week. The 
salary was $800 a year and a house in 
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McClellandtown. One half of the money 
was paid by each congregation. As this 
is a story of the work in the resident half 
of my parish, no mention will be made 
of the Smithfield work, except to say that 
during the six and a half years of my joint 
pastorate, the church made satisfactory 
progress along regular lines. The net 
membership increased more than 100 per 
cent. and the finances increased corres- 
pondingly. 

The situation at McClellandtown was 
about like this. There never had been 
a resident pastor before, the church 
having been only a preaching station, 
with irregular services. Little permanent 
work was done; there were no trained 
or steady workers; there was no initiative. 
The people were undeveloped in church 
work and in all other matters. A few 
men had been in the habit of taking 
turns in running the church, financially 
and otherwise, and this naturally caused 
the vast majority of the people of the 
region to become non-givers and non- 
workers, content to let the few pay the 
bills and do the work. 

It took a number of years for the pastor 
to become adjusted to the people and for 
them to become adjusted to him. Country 
folk are usually slow to give their confidence 
and active friendship to a new minister; 
but, having finally won their hearty 
friendship, he is then able to guide them 
into definite and continued progress. The 
pastor must also diagnose his community 
and people, becoming saturated with 
their individual characters, habits, occu- 
pations, sentiments, and customs before 
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he jis competent intelligently to guide 
them into the way of advancement. 

While waiting for this mutual adjust- 
ment, the usual branches of church work 
were strengthened, the preaching, the 
Young People’s Society, and the Sunday- 
school. The church, an unattractive brick 
structure, rectangular, without steeple or 
belfry, was a mile out in the open country 
by the side of the cemetery, which had 
grown up into a tangle of myrtle, wild 
grape vines, weeds, and _ briars. 

The Young People’s meeting was held 
at first in the church on Sunday evenings. 
But soon, on account of the danger of 
our young people being assaulted by some 
of the baser elements from a nearby coke 
town, it was moved into the town and held 
in a chapel owned and conducted with 
indifferent success by a sister denomina- 
tion from another rural town a few miles 
away. A choir meeting was held weekly 
in my house with special social features 
at every practice, and quite a large num- 
ber of young people attended regularly. 
It became a weekly social event. 

The house which the church rented 
for my family was just finished when we 
came to town. The yard was in the rough 
condition in which the builders had left 
it, and so I cleared it all up, graded it, 
carried sod for the terrace, and put in 
grass seed. Before the year was out the 
owner decided that he wanted to live in 
it and so notified the congregation. It 
made them so indignant to think that 
after their preacher had fixed up the new 
place the owner would take advantage of 
the improvements in such a way, that they 
decided to build a parsonage of their own, 
and so save future trouble about a house. 
The result was a modern frame parsonage 
of eight rooms and a good stable, in short 
order. 

After some agitation, several “shirt 
sleeve parties’? were held at the church 
to grub out the cemetery jungle, and 
put it in good condition. By persistent 
effort, an endowment fund of nearly 
$3,000 was raised. The principal was to 
remain intact and only the interest was 
to be used for the care and improvement 
of the cemetery. We then had the church 
incorporated and bought two more acres 
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for the cemetery. Undertakers have told 
us that ours is the best kept cemetery 
that they have seen in this part of the 
country. Half the money from the sale of 
lots is added to the endowment fund. We 
bind ourselves in the deeds to keep the 
lots in good condition, and to keep them 
free from all weeds, leaves, and rubbish 
forever without further charge, and not to 
allow the grass to grow more than four 
inches high at any time during the year. 

I published a church paper and put 
it into every home in our own town and 
in every home on nine rural mail routes 
radiating from several towns in our general 
district, and in a good many of the homes 
in the other towns and of the coke workers. 
It was devoted to the general interests 
of the people. It contained original ar- 
ticles urging the necessity of progress in 
the various lines of church work, of good 
road systems, of good schools. It advo- 
cated the establishment of a township 
high school, of a township superintendent 
of good morals. It preached advanced 
and specialized farming, purity in local 
and general politics, and talked of the 
opportunities and attractiveness of country 
life, and anything that was for the ad- 
vancement of rural life in any branch. 

The paper had, at first, sixteen pages 
which later developed into twenty. The 
educational value of such a paper is seen 
in the results. The township has bought 
two road machines, a stone crusher, a ten 
ton steam roller, horse scoops, besides 
hand tools. There are now miles of good 
roads made after principles laid down in 
the paper and elsewhere. The sentiment 
for good roads has deepened into an actual 
demand. The desire for the establish- 
ment of a township high school had been 
worked up so thoroughly that when the 
school board came together five years ago 
to consider the matter, it only took five 
minutes to introduce the motion, discuss 
it, and vote for it. The school is located 
in McClellandtown, the geographical cen- 
tre of the township, on the trolley line 
which runs in a winding way through the 
township and connects us with the county- 
seat, Uniontown, ten miles away. A 
higher education was in this way provided 
for the boys and girls of the region, in- 
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cluding my older son who had just grad- 
uated from the common school. The high 
school has been a success from the start, 
and at the beginning of the fourth year 
the directors introduced two new depart- 
ments, the agricultural and the commercial 
courses, in addition to the academic. 
It was the first township high school in the 
state to have a regular agricultural course. 
Through local political chicanery this 
course has since been discontinued, but 
we see prospects ahead for its re- 
establishment. The directors have also 
had a township superintendent for five 
years doing efficient service. 

There are this year more young people, 
graduates of the high school, at some 
higher institution of learning than the 
whole community had ever before sentforth 
in its entire history to similar institutions. 

In our church work, we have always 
emphasized the observance of the special 
days of the year, such as Children’s Day 
and Christmas, by making an unusual effort 
to provide extra good performances and 
services. We have made these occasions 


to as great an extent as possible, centres 


of socially united crowds. Our annual 
Sunday school picnic (“‘celebration,” they 
call it here,) is in reality the yearly reunion 
or home-coming of the many who have 
gone from the community and who wish 
to keep up their social interest with the 
people and scenes. 

I have taken part in many barn raisings, 
threshings, parties, and social occasions, 
Sunday school conventions and temper- 
ance rallies, attended sales and _ picnics, 
and have played baseball and _basket- 
ball, pitched horseshoes, and sometimes 
“loafed”’ with the boys and men, all of 
which because I enjoy these things and 
because I know of no other way in which 
to get into real touch with some of my 
people. 

Nobody actually enjoys these rural 
recreations and amusements more than I, 
and an early athletic training has been of 
value to me in many ways, as for instance, 
when I was enabled to vanquish the 
champion sledge hammer thrower of the 
region ata barn raising. He wouldn’t have 
minded’ it so much if it had been any 
one else. But to be beaten by a preacher! 
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After working and living with the 
people I found that there was something 
radically wrong with them in their 
attitude toward the church. They were 
unwilling to become workers or to be re- 
sponsible for any part of the work. They 
would attend the services in a moderate 
way, and the special occasions, socials, 
and entertainments were always crowded 
but reliable workers were practically an 
unknown quantity. The worst of it was 
that no one seemed to want to become 
such. They were seemingly content to 
let my family do the work for them. It 
took me just about four years to digest 
thoroughly the real reasons for this 
condition of affairs. 

I found that it was due to the following 
ingrained community customs, sentiments, 
and concrete facts. For two generations 
the people had been used to letting the 
few run the church. Among these few, 
at any given time, there would be perhaps 
one or two who were held in common 
respect as being sincere Christians. The 
others would be either those who were 
church members who did not have the 
respect of the community, or those who 
were non-church members but who were 
usually held in high regard as sterling, 
honest men in all departments of prac- 
tical life. The majority of the people 
therefore believed that it was not necessary 
to join the church in order to live a good 
life, because they really had some fairly 
good examples of prominent, moral men 
in the community who were not church 
members. 

The people had grown up irom one 
generation to another untrained in church 
work and with an inborn reluctance 
to assume any _ responsibility in the 
church. They believed that the work 
of the church and of the minister was 
practically fulfilled by the ‘‘preacher”’ 
when his sermon was preached, and their 
responsibility to the church ceased after 
the benediction. They largely kept their 
religion in close confinement from one 
preaching service to another. Again, a 
prevailing sentiment was that the people 
would not work together. ‘‘They never 
have and never will, and there is no use 
in trying.” 
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Another community belief was that 
heredity cannot be overcome. “‘A man 
will always be what he is born; blood 
will tell, nothing can change him. If 
he is a born liar he will always be a liar 
in spite of anything.” Many of the 
people lived under the dreadful spell of 
absolute fate and they were not suscep- 
tible to the vital principle of human life 
or of Christianity. They thought also 
that a minister who consistently preached 
against the liquor business and the sins 
of his community would be obliged to 
leave, as some of the influential people 
would not “stand for it.” They pessi- 
mistically added that there was no money 
any more in farming. Another persistent 
belief which was told me a hundred times 
by different ones was that a certain man 
in the church had said, after I had preached 
my trial sermon, that I was the man for 
the place, and the congregation was 
satisfied to have me as their pastor because 
he was, and that when he pointed his 
finger and said ‘‘Go” I would have to 
go. This was the way it had always been, 
they told me, and therefore the way it 
was bound to be again. I treated it asa 
joke, but they said, ‘“‘You’ll see.” In 
fact, it took me only a short time to under- 
stand that it had been true of my pre- 
decessors, and that, in all church affairs, the 
one man had had his way, and most of the 
people were content to let him have his 
way as he was liberal in church matters. 

The last fact of community sentiment 
that I shall mention was that there 
were a few chronic trouble makers who 
had kept the church and community 
in a turmoil for more than a generation, 
‘and nothing can stop them but death.” 

The knowledge of this last condition 
of things was the determining factor for 
a radical change of method. I began to 
inquire personally of the people what was 
the real, the inmost reason why they would 
not become active church workers, and 
the invariable response was: 

“Well, Mr. Bemies, the fact is that 
when any one becomes an active worker 
in the church here there are half a dozen 
people who begin to find all kinds of fault 
and talk about him and make trouble for 
kim, and I just keep out of it all in order 
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to save myseif trouble; besides, you can’t 
do anything, anyway, because others will 
not help for the same reason.” 

This repeated statement and condition 
was so absolutely general that the very 
foundation of church work was lacking. 

Now, where there is no foundation at 
all there must be an excavation made and 
the walls built from the bottom up. After 
this situation had fully soaked into my 
mind, and I saw that the life of the church 
depended upon the silencing of the trouble 
makers, we, the officers and myself, 
decided that definite action must be taken, 
and the very next offender was brought 
up before the session of the church. That 
is, she was summoned, but she would not 
appear. The result, instead of silencing 
her, created a furore, and the other trouble 
makers, together with the ‘‘head man”’ 
and their relatives and immediate friends, 
both inside and outside the church, banded 
themselves together against me in every 
conceivable sort of way, in order to get 
me out of the church and community. 
They incessantly talked about me to 
every one who would listen, and brought 
the matter by petition, personally and by 
delegations into every meeting, regular 
and adjourned, of the Presbytery for four 
years and a half, until that body began to 
regard the ‘‘Bemies affair” as a regular 
part of the business of every session. 

Investigating committees, petitions, re- 
ports, appeals, recommendations, and ac- 
tions of various kinds ensued, in a vain 
attempt to settle the difficulty. No charge 
had ever been formulated against me in 
any way, and my conduct and that of the 
church had been officially investigated 
and upheld and commended several times 
by my brethren; but, finally, a majority 
became tired of having the affair con- 
tinually brought into the Presbytery by 
my opponents, and instead of refusing 
to listen longer to them, evidently sin- 
cerely thought that the only way to set- 
tle the trouble would be for me to leave 
the field. My friends knew that this 
would not settle the trouble, as it was of a 
local, constitutional kind and I was only 
an incident in the affair; they knew that the 
real trouble would be more firmly fas- 
tened upon the church if I left, and that it 
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would inevitably come up again with 
renewed force with any pastor, leaving the 
troublesome minority always in the ascen- 
dency, encouraged and upheld by the 
Presbytery. The majority sentiment in 
the Presbytery prevailed, however, and I 
was Officially requested to resign from the 
pastorate of my church for the sake of 
the peace of the community. 

I accordingly handed in my resignation 
to a congregational meeting regularly 
called two weeks beforehand stating its 
purpose. Not one of the opposition came, 
although they would have had a voice 
and vote as well as my friends. The 
congregation unanimously refused to accept 
my resignation and voted to go in a body 
to the Presbytery to protest, which they 
did. The Presbytery remained firm and 
officially removed me from the pastorate 
of the congregation, but I believe they 
did it from a certain sense of duty, in order 
to save, as they thought, the church and, 
also, to save me from the unpleasantness 
of a prolonged church fight which they 
considered could not possibly be successful. 


The church, however, unanimously in- 
sisted that I remain as a Christian worker 
with them, and my conscience and Divine 
guidance told me to stay, which I did, 
believing that affairs would yet be rightly 
settled. Meanwhile, the work of the church 


took on a new interest. The people came 
forward as willing workers when there 
were none in the church any longer of 
whom they were afraid, and gradually 
they grew into a solidly united and working 
body of church members. The finances 
and membership increased in a marked 
manner during all of the church trouble. 
In fact, the vital part of the church work 
really began when the trouble began. 
It was hard, of course, but it was the 
excavation and building of the foundation 
for a basis of church work. 

The committee on Presbyterian missions 
had, several years before, appointed me 
to develop Christian work in several coke 
towns near here, advising me to drop 
the Smithfield half of the pastorate in 
order to give my whole time to the home 
church and to the coke towns. The Presby- 
tery promising me financial aid in the 
prosecution of the work until it should 
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be self sustaining. Accordingly, I re- 
signed from the Smithfield work for that 
purpose only, the congregation there pro- 
testing. But as it happened, it was at 
the very meeting of the Presbytery at 
which my brethren requested my resigna- 
tion from my home church. My volun- 
tary action in regard to the other church, 
however, was taken up earlier in the day 
and my pastorate divided while I had not 
the least idea of what they intended doing 
to me in regard to the church trouble. 
I supposed that they would uphold me 
the same as usual, or else I surely would 
not have resigned from the other half of 
the field thus cutting in two my $800. This 
left me in a tight pinch, but my friends 
in the church increased their subscriptions 
and more than made up the $150, which 
the opposition members had been con- 
tributing when the trouble first started, 
and I began to receive $100 per year from 
Ronco, one of the coke towns where I 
was developing the work. The cost of 
keeping a horse and paying my life insur- 
ance premiums cut this half salary again 
in two for actual living expenses, and my 
wife came to the rescue by taking in four 
school teachers to board, still keeping 
up her church work in doing what is 
usually done by a social secretary in 
wealthy congregations. Several ‘‘dona- 
tions” of material value helped out 
greatly also. ‘ 

We had come to McClellandtown with 
a practical ideal in mind for the country 
church, and all difficulties, however severe, 
were only incidents and trials to the final 
outcome, which I was sure would be 
successful. I never had any doubt as 
to the result if we only kept true to the 
work long enough. The great question 
of doubt with some was whether we could 
stand it or not. The only difficulty to 
my mind which could not be overcome, 
if it occurred, was my death, but I was 
confident that the Lord would keep 
me alive to accomplish this and other 
work, in spite of the fact that I was threat- 
ened with death by a dangerous tumor 
developing on my left eye, which, if 
neglected too long, would work along 
the optic nerve into the brain with fatal 
results. After an exceptionally skilful 
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operation at a Pittsburgh hospital five 
years ago, after the church trouble had 
been in progress a year, the eye difficulty 
was overcome and has never appeared 
again in any form. Some of my oppo- 
nents thought that it was a punishment 
sent upon me to help prove their case, and a 
few prophesied my death, but the result 
has shown the opposite. 

The work of the community kept 
developing in the various phases out- 
lined in my ideal. The congregation 
kept handing in calls for me to become 
their official pastor at nearly every meet- 
ing of the Presbytery. That body at 
first refused, then placed me as “stated 
supply” for six months, then directed me 
to stop doing Christian work in the bounds 
of the McClellandtown field to which I 
replied by keeping on with the work 
just as usual and by formulating my rea- 
sons for leaving the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church in order to work among 
the people without being under the 
censure of my brethren. My leaving was 
to take effect one year from that date 
according to Presbyterian law. I felt 
that before the year would be up the 
situation would change and the brethren 
could see that it would be for the benefit 
of the congregation and of themselves as 
a body to put me back again as official 
pastor. 

At the end of the year my friends in 
the Presbytery went over the whole 
case clearly and thoroughly in a mas- 
terly presentation, the brethren saw the 
merits of the situation in its true light, 
and magnanimously ratified the call ex- 
tended to me again by the church, making 
arrangements to have me installed the 
second time on January 19, 1910, which 
was done in due time. I gladly withdrew 
my resignation from the ministry and 
have continued in my work in an official 
capacity since then. My second installa- 
tion has stopped the opposition entirely. 
Some of those prominent in it, including 
the “head man,” have died, others have 
moved away, others have become friendly 
again, and a few remain unreconciled. I 
cannot refrain from stating here that I 
do not have, and never did have, hatred 
or bitterness toward my opponents. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The results of this long church fight 
were epoch making, and as I look back 
at it from the present, it seems that we 
could not have made so much progress 
in fundamentals in any other way. Briefly 
stated, the resultant advance is a thorough 
revolution of nearly all the ingrained 
false sentiments of the community. The 
church rule by the few or by the “boss” 
is obliterated. The people rule. The 
church members are solidly united and 
are actually good workers; the few 
trouble makers left are absolutely incap- 
able of making any more trouble as no one 
takes notice of their gossip. The people 
now know that they can work together 
and they do. The church now has the 
respect of the community. The people 
believe in church membership; they be- 
lieve that a man can be changed into ‘a 
completely new character, for it has been 
done under their very eyes; they under- 
stand that “preaching” is only a small 
part of the minister’s duty; and that a 
pastor can preach against the liquor 
business and the sins of the community 
without losing his position. 

To have completely changed the inbred 
customs and sentiments of a community 
in about four years’ time would have 
been utterly impossible by the ordinary 
means of preaching and education. Al- 
though we did not consciously invite 
the trouble, it was the salvation of the 
situation. 

But now to other phases of the work. 
About three years ago, while I was still 
under the prohibition of the Presbytery, 
we began a campaign for a general welfare 
or institutional building for McClelland- 
town, a project which I had in mind when 
I first came to the field. It was mentioned 
several times during the pastorate, but the 
time had never seemed ripe before. By 
dint of hard work, sacrifices, and liberality, 
such a building, seventy-two feet by 
forty-two feet, was erected under the 


auspices of our Brotherhood. It was 
dedicated on March 14, 10909. It is 
situated conveniently to the trolley. The 


auditorium has an inclined floor with 
330 opera chairs comfortably spaced apart; 
it is lighted with electricity and heated 
with natural gas. The platform has a 
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front opening of twenty-four feet and is 
fifteen feet deep, with a dressing room on 
either side, and auxiliary dressing or store 
rooms just under the stage. In the base- 
ment, which is thirteen feet high at one 
end and more than fifteen feet high at the 
other, there is a kitchen, a bathroom with 
two shower baths and two side basins, 
supplied by a hot and cold water system, 
a dressing room; and besides all this the 


main floor is caged off for basket-ball games 


which can be watched from the gallery. 
We use the auditorium regularly for 
our Young People’s Society meeting and 
the service following preaching every 
Sunday evening; we have used it for 
teachers’ institutes, for farmers’ institutes, 
for Sunday school conventions, for mining 
institutes, for high school commencements, 
and for school entertainments. We have 
used it for revival services, for home-talent 
plays, for entertainments and concerts, for 
literary society meetings, for Ladies’ Aid 
Society gatherings, for Brotherhood Bible 
classes and for other meetings and ob- 
servances of special days of the year. The 


beginners’ and primary Sunday school 


departments for those who are too young 
to walk out to the church meet there and 
there have been held also entertainments 
and lecture courses, special lectures and 
addresses by outside talent, and meetings 
by and for foreigners. The gymnasium 
is used for socials, festivals, suppers and 
banquets, indoor picnics, and for basket- 
ball. Our Brotherhood basket-ball team 
was not beaten by any team from the 
surrounding towns including the county 
seat. The High School Alumni team 
was unbeaten except by the Brotherhood 
team. The high school also has two 
teams doing good work. The building 
is used for anything and everything that is 
for the general welfare of the church and 
community. 

We were not able to raise all the 
$5,800 necessary to complete the building, 
as our people are poor or only in moderate 
circumstances and we were obliged to 
borrow $3,500, upon which we are still 
paying interest. We cheerfully assumed 
the responsibility, and have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the work and results 
of the building have amply justified the 
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risk. We are optimistically working on, 
believing that before many years we shall 
be able to cancel the debt. Some of 
our opponents persuaded a number of 
prospective subscribers not to give to 
the building fund; and through other 
various experiences we have come to 
the conclusion that every country com- 
munity must learn to depend upon itself 
by developing its own resources both 
human and natural. 

In scientific and therefore more pro- 
fitable farming there has practically been 
no progress in our community, although 
I have continually advocated it, until 
finally, as a last resort, I succeeded in 
getting an absent farm owner who lives 
in Uniontown to become interested in 
advanced farming on his 330-acre farm 
on the edge of our town. I became 
advisory manager for him. I laid out 
the detailed plans and estimates for the 
dairy barn, hog barn, and poultry depart- 
ment, and estimates for equipment of stock 
and apparatus, which were adopted with 
few changes. 

The buildings were completed late last 
fall, although we started the poultry 
department in the spring of last year 
with one thousand day-old chicks secured 
from the best laying strains in the 
United States. This department has 
been entirely under the care of my son, 
eighteen years old, who graduated from 
the classical course of the high school, 
and afterward from the agricultural course 
in the spring of 1910, specializing in 
poultry. He also put in a plant for 
400 chicks on our big back lot. With 
some incidental mistakes he has made a 
good success of both plants, and one of 
the results is that people have been talking 
chickens for a year now with increasing 
interest and practical activity. Last win- 
ter my son made out the detailed plans 
and estimates for, and built himself, a 
mammoth incubator of 3,000 egg capacity, 
divided into ten sections of 300 each, 
heated by a continuous hot water system, 
and automatically regulated. After it 
was adjusted, balanced, and regulated, 
it worked splendidly, and he has done 
custom hatching, brought out a thousand 
chicks for himself and two thousand for 
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the farm, and sold many hundreds of 
day-old chicks to others in the vicinity 
and in the county. The dairy depart- 
ment has gradually been stocked with good 
grade cows. Last April it received seven 
fine registered Guernsey heifers with a 
magnificent animal to head the herd, 
our plan being to build up the registered 
herd and also to develop the grade herd. 
We are to ship the cream into Uniontown 
and use the skim milk for the hogs and 
chickens. 

It is, of course, too soon to mention 
results in the dairy and hog depart- 
ments, but the people are becoming 
interested and aroused to the possibili- 
ties of scientific and specialized farming 
which is with me the vital question at 
issue. One of my friends last year was 
the first man in this entire region to spray 
his orchard, and he was the only one who 
had good sound fruit, which he sold at a 
special price. This aroused great interest 
in good orcharding. Last March we 


had a man from the State Agricultural 
Department who gave a public demonstra- 
tion of pruning and spraying, which was 
attended by fully one hundred men. 


I dare not tell of future plans for the 
general welfare of this church and com- 
munity, but I have them clearly in mind 
and I am steadily working to fulfill them. 
Dodge the question as we may, we cannot 
escape the practical principle that a 
prosperous church and a prosperous people 
and community must go together. We 
are now working to help fulfill the logical 
result of prosperity. Our community is 
not a prosperous one in the ordinary 
sense of the term, as most of the farmers 
have sold their coal land and moved away, 
leaving a large tenant and dependent 
laboring class. Therefore we must help 
bring in a new era of prosperity for the 
people on a new and permanent basis. 

As to what are called spiritual results, 
an index lies in the fact that our con- 
gregation is now noted for its hearty 
cordiality and good feeling instead of the 
reverse as it formerly was, and that hardly 
any one escapes from the Sunday school 
into the ‘‘world,’ but they come into 
church membership in more or less regular 
crops as a matter of course. We do 
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not secularize religion but seek to spiritual- 
ize everything commonly called secular. 
There is nothing secular, that is, nothing 
outside of God’s care, approval, and 
direction, but sin. 

As an instance of the development of 
the community spirit, last winter while 
I was away on a lecturing trip, applica- 
tion was made to the court by outside 
parties to secure a liquor license for this 
place. When I returned I found that the 
men of the town had already organized 
for remonstrance work for the reason 
that they wanted to save me from further . 
possible trouble from the pro-liquor peo- 
ple; and because none of my few opponents 
could then have any excuse for not join- 
ing in the campaign as I would not have 
anything to do with it. This is the first 
case in the history of the town when the 
people themselves initiated any kind of a 
community movement. The saloon has 
not come. 

We have tried to break down the per- 
vading unprogressive and selfish individual- 
ism, and change the region into a real 
codperative community of interest in all 
phases of rural life. 

Starting with a church membership of 
50, we reported 152 net members, to the 
General Assembly on last March rst but 
this involved during the ten years 264 
additions by profession of faith, by letter, 
and by restorations; and a loss of 162 
by letter, by reserved roll, and by death. 
Almost all the additions were by profes- 
sion and most of the loss by removals. We 
are trying to stop this loss in large meas- 
ure by endeavoring to make this country 
worth while to live in, both as a home and 
as a place of temporal prosperity, with 
the best of modern advantages in inspiring 
rural conditions. 

The excavation has been made, the 
foundation laid, and the building of the 
community is progressing solidly and 
foursquare with a few ineffectual excep- 
tions and hindrances. It is progressing 
along the lines of moral, social, political, 
economic, agricultural, educational, gen- 
eral welfare, and church life. The church 
is the recognized centre in its inspirational, 
suggestive, and directive influence. The 
demonstration is proving the ideal true. 























